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steel-clad warrior, and as a Valkgria* his muse steps 
into the lists. We turn the leaves to “ Reynard the 
Fox;” With roguish eyes the humor looks at us; 
as a gleaming dagger flashes his satire, and still all 
this is not—all. Immeasurable treasures lie unseen 
there. Who knows the leaves that he made for a 


picture-book for his children? who those fables and 
legends that he took out of the depths of the peo- 
—|ple’s nature, remembering that he himself was a 
child of the people? 

The thunder voices of the world history which he 
proclaimed, sounded, to be sure, far and wide over 
land and sea; but it was only the privilege of those 
nearest to him to follow the secret tones of his heart, 
for he himself concealedthem. Millions have admired 
the great artist; but only a few have understood the 
man, for he withdrew himself from their understand- 
ing. As popular as he was in his works, he shared 
in this particular the nature of almost all great men, 
who their interior nature and the invisible emotions 
of their souls ordinarily like to vail. They belong to 
the world in their works, and that is enough. But 
even in this relation Kaulbach was greater and more 
magnanimous than any one else; for centuries no 
master has entered into the conflict of his time with 
such enthusiasm for the triumph of his people. His 
whole being glowed when he spoke of the great days 
of the German war, or the union of our Fatherland. 
He always came back in his thoughts and deeds to 
the circle of these events. It was, after all, the world 
in which he lived that gave him joy and warmth, 
when he received them not in the days of his soli- 
tary idea work. 

Dedicated to the brave German people, he wrote 
under his last work “ For the glorification of the Ger- 
man victory.” 





NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1874. 


SENECA LAKE. 
CLEAR mirror of the region round ! 
Far curves thy rich, transparent green, 
While memory, with thy beauties crowned, 
Recalls thy every varied scene: 


The hills that wave in graceful chain ; 
The shores of Nature's loveliest trace ; 
The homesteads isled in grass and grain, 
Where peace hath found apparent place. 


The cataracts whitening down thy sides; 
The gorges blackening in thy steeps; 

Coves where his fleet the sheldrake guides ; 
Caves where thy surge in silence sleeps. 


As skims the steamer o'er thy breast, 
The drowsy hamlet starts to life ; 

The green dock wakens from its rest, 
And nooks with transient stir are rife. 


The woodman leans upon his axe ; 
The reaper pauses in his wheat; 

Yon hut's brown children, with their backs 
Of fagots, gaze, and shouts repeat. 


As still we glide beside the shore, 

The raised waves ruffle to the marge ; 
And now we meet the pulsing oar, 

And now the grim coal-laden barge. 


We brush the foliage of the brim; 
The shallow's surges rustle through ; 
Rouse echoes from the hollows dim ; 


the Academy, that formerly had served as an antique 
And break green paintings on the blue. y y ‘. 


hall, as the numerous copies that still remain there 
prove. There is the colossal horse-tamer, that with 
uplifted arm threatens to dash to pieces the sur- 
roundings; there is the statue of Augustus and that 
of Minerva; a torso from Rome and one from Naples. 
To the master, the dearest among all these mute 
friends that for so many years looked down upon 
his works was the bold Germanicus. But so im- 
mense were the dimensions of this room, so numer- 
ous were the treasures that lay hoarded there, one 
had some trouble to wind through. 
tures, but a picture wall that surrounded him. He 


The dog frisks on with bark and leap; 
The colt awakes and scampers round ; 
Up the green sheep-paths crowd the sheep; 
The heifer tries the pasture’s bound. 


Behold yon scene, yon glassy nook, 

Where slopes a green tree-clustered glade ; — 
The cattle at the entering brook, 

That stand in the mosaic shade. 


And see that farmstead-skirting road ! 

How pleasant with yon sack-heaped wain 
Bound to the mill; and this dun load 

Of hay slow jolting down the lane. 


Yon horseman looks ; — that flock of girls 
Laugh and wave kerchiefs as we glide ; 
The heedless prow still cuts its pearls, 


during the night, the limbs lay so strewn about. 
Nor deigns to make one turn aside. 


Sweet thus to sail from morn to eve, 

And mark thy changing scenes, oh lake ! 
Sail on, sail on, and only grieve 

That aught the radiant spell should break. 





upon his head, cautiously balancing his pencil. 


To mark the shower's down-scudding wings ; — 
While in the mist each feature melts ; 

Till the dense rain its descant sings, 
And bubbling white the vision belts. 


his work, began the conversation. 


To mark the sundown's level light, 
With fisher-boats in dancing dots; 
And o’er the moonlight’s dainty white 

The crossing sails in transient blots. 


directly back into the depths of his own work. 


To mark, at twilight’s magic giow, 
The sloop steal, spectre-like, along ; 

And the red, genial shore-lights grow, 
As night leads up her starry throng. 


Oh lovely lake, while life remains 
Will thy enchantment hold my heart! 
And song rehearse in willing strains, 
Lake of the hills ! how fair thou art! 
— Alfred R. Street. 
———_—-o 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM KAULBACH. 





(From the German.) 





; this knowledge such form as he gave it! 
HE who examines the artistic works of Kaulbach, 


will unconsciously feel the height to which he ele- 
vated his great subjects; but the vast breadth which 
his creative genius seized, and the many-sidedness 
that his works laid hold of, are less known. Almost 
every department was his. In the world historical 
cycle that reaches from Babel to the time of Luther, 
he is the great teacher of history, in the forms that it 
furnishes to Shakespeare and Goethe, and he shares 
the laurels of our poets; but then, when we examine 


Shakespeare almost always lay open. 


Kaulbach’s studio was found in a side building of 


It was not pic- 


spread out designs of all kinds, and in various styles 
of art, upon the wall, and often the ‘floor looked as if 
the stone gods and warriors had fought a battle 


He cried “ Come in,” and with caution we picked 
our way from the door back to the easel. There he 
stood, in silken waistcoat, and cap pressed down 
He 
but just moved if strangers came; he greeted his 
friends quickly and gracefully, and, without ceasing 


On these occasions he uttered his most beautiful and 
powerful words, and it was no detriment if the sound 
of sentences was frequently interrupted as he turned 
It 
was a wonderful double life, when he followed thus 
the strange order of our thoughts and then led on 
the deep current of his own; but he seldom willingly 
allowed strangers to come into his innermost realm. 

In such talk, indeed in the outer appearance of his 
workshop, appeared the characteristic marks which 
distinguish Kaulbach’s art from all other works of 
modern artists. Dogmatical critics called it thought- 
painting. We might call it rather the thought faculty 
wherewith he portrayed that curious connection of 
the searching penetration with the geniality of artis- 
tic form. What knowledge, what historical accuracy 
it presupposed, to comprehend thus with one grasp 
whole epochs of interior development, as he did, and 
what artistic power is necessary in order to give 


One always found books, and truly earnest books, 
in his studio. One of these had reference to Arbnez, 
that with his dark train still to-day stands upon the 
frescoed wall, where Kaulbach, in the impatience 
of the first creation, fixed the first sketch. Others 
related to Greek and Roman history; Goethe or 


From the frescoes in the Berlin Museum, the color 
sketch, or a smaller reproduction, is generally at 


hand, for his feelings always led him back to those 
ideal circles, even after that cycle was long since fin- 
ished. Half-playing, he placed between those great 
problems those smaller pictures, as “Charity,” or 
“ Tandaradei,” the illustration to the very attractive 
song of “Walther of the Vogelweide.” But the 
“Christian Persecutions under Nero,” “The Del- 
uge,” of which ten great wonderful groups are fin- 
ished, these were the subjects that kept him; only 
the great events of the history of the age pressed 
themselves before them. 

Portraits he had almost wholly given up, though 
he had painted so many master-pieces, as for instance 
the bold portraits of Franz Liszt, of Lola Montez 
and others. 

But the same complete graces that pervaded his 
artistical works ruled also in his domestic circle. 
For ten years his home was a center in the spiritual 
life of Munich. All the great personages in art and 
science who came to the city entered this thresh- 
old, and the many-sidedness that is perceptible in 
his works characterized the intercourse here. For 
everything that was spoken of he had not merely 
interest, but for the most part positive points of con- 
tact, and each one was pleasantly conscious that he 
was in the home of an artist. Everywhere it was 
apparent that an ingenious hand had been actively 
at work in the ornamentation, though it was evident 
nothing was artificially arranged; but, as in his best 
works, one imagined all had united themselves. 

The garden-room, on the ground floor, was the 
essence of comfort without show. Several pictures 
of Goethe’s ladies covered the wall; over the mantel 
one saw portraits of Bismarck and Moltke. The 
table never stood empty: there lay the daily papers 
beside the newest publications from the book mar- 
ket. But not in splendid copies, that lay on the 
table for the sake of the beautiful covers, that must 
not be touched; but all that was there received daily 
use, had sensible relations to the owner, and that 
alone gives to household furniture consecration and 
life. Here, in the garden-room, they gathered before 
the table; here sat the ladies in the afternoon with 
their work; and twittering finches picked on the 
glass wires of their cage, that held them in from the 
open air. 

Near by was the splendid dining-hall, arranged in 
the Renazssance style and ornamented with children’s 
portraits and other signs of cheerful life. Here, 
every Sunday, for two hours, the family and a circle 
of friends gathered. The timid academician who 
had just won the prize, and the great scholar that 
went thence to-morrow, sat here together, so rich 
were the elements of the conversation that united 
them. Never was Kaulbach more brilliant than up- 
on such occasions. With searching glance he looked 
round the table, to see that the golden wine sank not 
in the cup; he himself had for ten years his old Vene- 
tian glass before him, and when he slipped his fingers 
over the edge it sounded like the strings of a harp. 
Often there was singing ; and almost always after the 
repast, some one read, now a few letters, at the time of 
the war for freedom, now a passage from the ancients, 
and, laughing, the beautiful lady of the house would 
look over the listening faces back to the young peo- 
ple, when it was too long for them. Kaulbach’s wife 
is the ideal of a lady that a German master should 
have. Very beautiful still in the circle of her grand- 
children, lovely and dignified. Without bustle, she 
was busy from early morning till night, and without 
commanding she ruled by the power of a superior 
personality. Her whole life was devoted to her hus- 
band; her care for him was unceasing; on his arm she 
had grown up; moreover, every duty for home and 
Fatherland found her active and ready to help. 

Often, when the ladies withdrew into the upper 
rooms, then we young ones proceeded to gather first 
of all round the large table with burning lights, 
Then was the conversation frequently stormy. Burn- 
ing questions were agitated, and the master threw in 
his sparks like lightning. Who dare attempt to re- 
late it? 

“Come, children, come !” said he at last calmly, if 
already a messenger had not come from above to 
warn us that it was time to depart. ‘Come, it is bet- 
ter we have a little music.” And the long train went 
up the winding stairs that were bordered all the way 
with oleanders and green trees. “Hush!” he called, 
when the noisy troop went into the room where 
already sounded an adagio from the grand piano. 





those leaves that are taken from the history of our 





* One of the maidens of Odin, an awful and beautiful being in a female 
form, who presided over battle and marked out those who were to be 


Three rooms separated by no doors surrounded the 
saloon in which the company now gathered. The 





times, the artist suddenly changes himself to the! stain, and who also ministered at the feasts of heroes in Walhalla. 








pictures that adorned the walls originated mostly 
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with Kaulbach’s own hand, and are partly of his 
earliest time, as the original cartoon of the “ Dan- 
ube,” a drawing of “ Musarim,” or a charming child- 
picture of his daughter. Only one glowing colored 
picture, that hung in the little red side room, bears 
unmistakably the signs of the very earliest art. Its 
title is “ Modern Cupid;” the artist’s name is Hans 
Makart. How infinitely are they from each other: | 
Kaulbach’s ideal, keen thought, and this venture of 
coloristic boldness. How free from narrowness must | 
the master be who purchased this first work of the | 
gifted artist; for generally, indeed, an artist is wont 
to care the least for those qualities that are not his 
own—it is the easiest way to help oneself over a 
difficulty. But with Kaulbach this was reversed; as 
he in all things would strive and learn, so he was 
willing to allow full justice to the excellence of every 
new direction. , 

At the entrance of the rooms that we mentioned, 
hung Raphael’s beautiful youth-picture, as if it were 
the guardian spirit of this home. When Kaulbach 
was in Italy spending his traveling years, he received 
from Raphael’s works that wonderful sense of the 
beautiful, with which even he himself pervaded the 
burden of the most powerful subjects. 

This, then, was his home. These were the rooms 
where he, with his children and grandchildren, sat 
playing at the table, and between times created upon 
the leaf under the lamp those wonderful forms be- | 
fore which humanity still stands astonished. 

Little can be said with words only. In slight out- | 
lines we give the picture of his deeds and life. 








the nearness of such a powerful personality diffused 
around him? Who has the expression for the ulti- 
mate mystery of an artist’s nature? 
tune stood over his home. 


had been rich enough in struggle and storm; but he 
felt how much even the best owe to fortune. But he 
had much even here in advance of others. The 
fortune that often to thousands is traitor, to him 
remained faithful; with full, manly steps he went to 


the last day, without any misgiving that it was the | 


last. 

In his work for some weeks a little pause occur- 
red; not because he was tired, but because a certain 
meditativeness diffused itself over his being, that 
held down the desire to work, except in a beneficent 
manner. Every morning, about nine, one found him 
on Ludwig Street, on his way to the studio, in close, 
fur-bordered coat; in one hand, the burning segar, 
the other ready for friendly greeting, so often he 
passed by acquaintances. Thus, he had become al- 
most a typical figure of this way. In the studio, he 
remained generally until three o’clock in the after- 
noon, not always with pencil or brush in hand. His 
“St. Michael” was almost finished. Again a deed 
was done; and, now, he let his gaze rove for hours 
over his works, pleased that they were good. 

How often, in this last week, when I knocked at 
his studio door, I found him reclining in a chair, 
musing, with a book in his hand. The last time it 
was Plutarch, whose Timoleon especially he loved. 

It was Palm Sunday, a few days before his death. 
We were gathered to the last meal around his hospit- 
able board. Who thought at the time that it was the 
last? No shadow of apprehension lay over this 
bright feast, no Mene-tekel appeared on the flowery 
wall to quench the cheerfulness of this circle. He 
had youth around him, his own children.and a few 
friends, that in their first earnest strivings were 
always welcome to him. 

They clinked the glasses upon a “ happy journey,” 
for he was quite full of joy over the trip close at 
hand that he wished to take to South Tyrol, in order 
to spent Easter-day there. As is frequently the case 
with artists, he was never more animated or brighter 
than when he went upon these journeys with his 
family, when he received everywhere new, sugges- 
tive impressions. The sketches that he brought 
with him from such summer refreshings in Reichen- 
hald, in Starnburg, or Oberandorf, overflow with 
bubbling humor; upon every side flashes the genial 
wantonness that with full delight bustled in the little 
life of the day. 

But this time he had delighted himself especially. 
He wished with children and grandchildren to be 
gathered together, and in Meran to spend some 
days, where, it is known, an anathema hung over his 
“ Arbnez,” and a lawsuit was imminent. Laughingly, 
he painted the picture, how the deputies of the whole 


But | 
who can portray that unspeakable something that | 


As a star, for- | 


That he acknowledged | broke 
himself, and spoke freely of this fortune, for his life | house 


close procession, lead up to the battlements of the 
Rugelstein. What splendid caricatures they would 
furnish ! 

Thus flowed the conversation back and forth. Then 
there was reading, as was usual after every meal: a 
traveling scene of the Brenner, that they would pass 
to-morrow, and some passages from Demosthenes, 
that are remarkable on account of their striking 
applicability to the party machinery of the present. 
Until nearly seven o’clock in the evening they re- 
mained together in the upper rooms of the house, 
with violin and piano playing. 
of the trembling strings, sounded Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs without Words,” and, listening, stood the 
powerful man, dreaming —creating, even in the very 
midst of his enjoyment. At seven he had appointed 
his reader to come, and then the happy circle gener- 
ally separated. Laughing and greeting, departed the 
troop of young friends. ‘“ Happy journey !”’ was the 
parting word from all. Thus we pressed his hand — 
it was the last time. 

A few days after this joyful gathering (the others 
had already gone to the South), Kaulbach was in- 
disposed, only a little swelling in his foot, rendered 
walking difficult for him. He cut his boot on the 
side, and went thus to his studio, till the physician 
advised him to seek a quiet and uniform position. 
Of danger, or even of anxiety, there was no trace; 
it was, at the most, the question whether he should 
travel to-morrow or day after. In his inward spirit- 
ual life entered not the least change ; he thought and 
spoke as usual. 

First, on Easter Monday, appeared the messenger 
of a new calamity ; one hardly-dared to say the word 
—it was the cholera! It was a strange coincidence. 
When, the autumn of the previous year, the epidemic 
out in Munich (almost opposite Kaulbach’s 
the first case occurred), then he was in the 
highest degree displeased at the panic and flight of 
many from Munich. The journey to the Exposition 
at Vienna he had given up, so he did not leave 
Munich a day. The calm revolution of his work 
and his simple life, his green garden and his bloom- 
ing children —that was the world in which he lived. 
He had peace and soul rest. 

When, in Paris, the cholera raged so violently from 
1830 to 1840, the witty Frenchmen wrote upon every 
invitation card, ‘On ne parle pas du cholera.” A 
similar, though silent agreement existed the past 
year in the society of Munich. Nevertheless, we 
came from time to time upon the old topic; and 
thus it happened on that afternoon we have just 
related. Two young physicians that were in the cir- 
cle defended with determination the narrow limits 
of their power, especially if it worked with anything 
so mysterious as the cholera. <A loud debate, that 
extended far into the evening, began. Kaulbach 
had evident delight in the fearless honesty with 
which the new medicinal party spoke of its ability. 
This bold frankness was in harmony with his nature, 
and pleased him infinitely better than the circum- 
spect, philosophic mien of the old party. He also 
sympathized here, as in so many other cases, with 
the young. ; 

Eight days later, both stood at his bedside, and 
confessed, shudderingly, Kaulbach has the cholera. 
What human art could prevail against this demon, 
of which they had, indeed, spoken unreservedly and 
without any presentiment? Now it was, indeed, be- 
fore their eyes. Of the true nature of his sickness, 
Kaulbach had, perhaps, a true idea; but the danger 
itself he anticipated not. In the morning of the day 
he died, he was quite cheerful, and said, half in jest, 
that it would be an increase to his already rich life, 
if he should overcome the cholera. But at noon, 
consciousness left him. lt was not that quivering 
conflict with life that so often characterizes this dis- 
ease, but a tranquil, almost painless dying, as if an 
invisible power loosed the forces that were united 
in this strong nature. 

So passed the day, slowly and sorrowfully. Every 
thought of recovery had vanished. Hopeless, his 
wife and daughter stood there. It was no longer a 
sick-bed, it was a death-bed. His breath was short 
and difficult, and a few minutes after eight, heart 
and breath stood still—the greatest master of our 
art was dead. 

But these words shall not be our last. No; he is 
not dead, but he lives, and will always live —as long 
as the songs of Homer sound to the nations —as 
long as the saving word of the Reformation is heard, 
—as long as the spirit of man fights with light and 





inquisition would receive him at the depot, and, in 


darkness ! — Sue W. Hetherington. 


A MERE GLANCE AT DIEPPE. 


DIEPPE, terminus of the Chemin de Fer de l'Ouest, 
from Paris, and opposite port to English Newhaven, 
is the most fashionable of the French watering- 
places, as it is one of the most interesting of old 
French towns—with its historical associations; its 
very old gable-fronted houses, that rival English 
Coventry and French Strasbourg in their antique 


| oddity ; its narrow, crooked streets, studded with the 
| atelzers of the ivory-carvers ; its crumbling old foun- 
Wonderfully, out 


tains, antique walls and gateways, and overshadow- 
ing baronial chateau. The nobility and gentry flock 
here during the hot season, as the corresponding 
classes flock to British Brighton and Scarborough, 
and_to American Newport, Cape May and Long 
Branch. Of late years it has found rivals, of no 
mean pretension, in Trouville, and some of the other 
French Channel towns; but no change has quite 
been able to remove that fine flavor‘of respectability 
making a sojourn there something more notable and 
memorable than the same length of dalliance at any 
one of the other sea-paradises. 

Dieppe, though measurably like all the other 
French ports in that regard, is the most picturesque 
of all on entrance; with its high, narrow piers, cruci- 
fix-crowned to a most ghastly semblance of the cru- 
cifixion itself, intended to excite the devotions of 
departing sailors; its appropriate moldiness of as- 
pect, seemingly communicated by vessels to wharves, 
wharves to warehouses, and vce versa; its weazen- 
faced little old men, pulling boats and jabbering like 
so many agitated blackbirds; its parchment-cheeked 
and blue-petticoated women, hauling heavy hawsers 
to bring vessels into berths, jabbering seldomer, but 
yet more glibly on occasion; its antique solidity of 
sloping red-tile-roofed houses, with here and there 
a pointed turret and a noble church-spire to give to 
the scene completeness of outline; 1ts noble “ Cha- 
teau de Dieppe”’ to link the present physically with 
the past; and its memories of De Longueville (the 
original “ Red Rover”) and Sir William Wallace 
fighting their great sea-fight immediately in front of 
it, and of many of the armed landings and departures 
of the English Edwards and Henrys who came over 
to spend the best portions of their lifetimes in win- 
ning and losing France under the pretense of fiefs in 
Normandy and Guienne. 

Only divided by a narrow channel from the Eng- 
lish coast, and almost within sight of it, yet how 
different is everything relating to bathing-grounds 
and bathing! An ocean, instead of a channel, might 
intervene without creating a greater dissimilarity. 
The cliffs on either side and partially along the har- 
bor front are nearly as bold as the English, and par- 
take somewhat of their chalky character; but the 
sea seems as different as the arrangements. It 
breaks at the foot of the cliffs, on a pebbled, sandy 
shore, bold, free and thunderous, and the bathers 
would as soon think of warming the water with tea- 
kettles at midsummer as of using bathing-machines, 
which they consider effeminate. Splendid swim- 
mers, many of them (females as well as males), they 
plunge into the rough, dangerous surf with a dash 
and abandon scarcely paralleled on the American 
coast; their bathing-houses of wood-framed canvas 
on the top of the bluff overlooking the bathing- 
grounds, and their way to and fro made barefoot 
over rods of pebbles of a size calculated to try even 
the hardened feet of a Jersey digger of clams. On 
these same pebbles, as they slope up toward the top 
of the bluff, I think that not only all the bathing- 
dresses of Dieppe are dried, but all the washed cloth- 
ing as well, every garment being held down on the 
stones by a certain number of the pebbles laid upon 
corners and borders, as the Swiss hold down the 
shingles of their house-roofs. 

Bold swimmers and dashing bathers, those French 
men and women, and very picturesque the Dieppe 
bathing-grounds at the fashionable (and practical) 
hour. But they present a very different and scarcely 
less observable aspect, at other hours, on prome- 
nade, the comparative nobodies of moderate fashion 
at times blended with and seasoned by half the most 
notable men and half the most beautiful women of 
Europe. Then and there they present a miniature 
Paris of indolent, fashionable, well-dressed, flirting 
and chattering loungers, the women apparently all 
coquettes and the men all beaux, age utterly ignored, 
and “Vive la bagatelle” the motto of the time — such 
a display as can be supplied nowhere else than in 
France, and not even in France so well elsewhere as 





at Dieppe. Eminent painters have endeavored to 
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depict the vivacious scene, and not succeeded too 
well. Will it be considered strange that the mere at- 
tempt to give the hastiest of glances in words should 
fail to convey that peculiar atmosphere and aroma of 
the place, at once so French and so unlike all other 
things of the nationality ? 

There are pleasant hours to be spent at Dieppe 
away from the Etad/issement and the fashionables who 


frequent it, especially by those who will take the] i 


trouble to thread the narrow old back streets and 
look in on the withered and dried-up ivory-carvers — 
to pause at the fish-market, where they seem to sell 
(as, indeed, they do everywhere in France) all descrip- 
tions of reptiles that swim, from the conger-eel to 
the toad-fish, and the more speckled the better —to 
observe the awful wrinkles of the old women and the 
plumpness of the cherries they dispense — to lounge 
among the fishermen and fishing-boats around the 
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ON THE GRAND CANAL. 

harbor, and watch the steamers as they arrive and 
depart —to climb up to the grim but handsome old 
chateau, and look off onto the channel from that ex- 
cellent point of view. And around the old town, 
countryward, are some of the pleasantest strolls in 
Normandy, while the rides are even more notable 
and interesting, and one to only the distance of a 
few miles brings one of the finest of medizeval ruins 
in the crumbling Castle of Arques, and one of the 
most memorable of all fields of conflict in the battle- 
field of Ivry. — Henry Morford. 
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ON THE GRAND CANAL. 
AMERICAN residents in Venice learn to know the 
city and its people differently from the 
which have been given in romances 
books of travel. 


descriptions 
, poems, and 


The Venice of one’s dreams— of| i 


SSutten S< 


Byron, Rogers, and Cooper, the merciless Venice of 
Dart, and other historians, is very unlike the real 
Venice of to-day. Says Mr. Ruskin, in his “ Stones 
of Venice:” “The Venice of modern fiction and 
drama is a thing of yesterday, a mere efflorescence 
of decay, a stage-dream, which the first ray of day- 
light must dissipate into dust. No prisoner whose 
name is worth remembering, or whose sorrows de- 
served sympathy, ever crossed that Bridge of Sighs 
which is the center of the Byronic ideal of Venice ; 
no great merchant of Venice ever saw that Rialto, 
under which the traveler now pauses with breathless 
interest; the statue which Byron makes Faliero ad- 
dress as one of his great ancestors was erected to a 
soldier of fortune one hundred and fifty years after 
Faliero’s death.” 

Neither is Venice, as one might infer from the 
illustration, a city where all the streets are canals, 














THE ALDINE. 





























all the carriages gondolas, and the principal business 
of the inhabitants affairs of the heart. You can walk 
to any part of Venice on dry land, and the ungossip- 
ping depths of the canalazzo tell no tales of cruelty 
and intrigue. Says W. D. Howells in his “ Venetian 
Life:” ‘The conventional masquerading, pleasure- 
loving Venice is become as gross a fiction as if it 
had never existed.” The Grand Canal, bordered with 
stately palaces, from the door of one of which the 
lady in the illustration appears to be stepping, is still 
the main thoroughfare of the city. To a foreigner, 
nothing can be more enchanting than the first pass- 
age over this canal, beneath the blue and starry sky 
of an Italian night. The gondola slips away with 
nothing to break the beautiful silence but the “ star- 
silvered dip of the oars.” On either hand graceful 
palaces rise gray and lofty from the dark waters, the 
lamps of which bring balconies and columns and 











WILD FLOWERS.—L,. BECHSTEIN. 


carven arches into momentary relief, and throw long 
streams of crimson into the canal. Other dark 
barges flit by, the gondoliers warning each other at 
every turning with hoarse, lugubrious cries. The 
lines of balconied, pallid, stately palaces never end; 
always the dark heavens with its trembling stars 
above, and the dark water with its trembling stars 
below; innumerable bridges, and ceaseless, sudden 
turns and windings, until the gondola rests at the 
foot of a stairway before a closely barred door. 

The cunning city lures the visitor in a gondola into 
one of her remote canals, where he glides through 
an avenue as secret and as still as if sea-deep under 
our work-day world; where the grim heads carven 
over the water-gates of the palaces stare at one in 
austere surprise; where the innumerable balconies 
are full of gay cavaliers and gentle dames making 
love to one another from their airy perches. 











DESDEMONA. 





ALEXANDER CABANAL, the famous artist who 
painted the original of the “Desdemona” which 
illustrates this number, was born at Montpellier, 
France. He took the “Prize of Rome” in 1845; 
received a medal in 1852 of the second class, and one 
of the first-class in 1855, also the “ Legion of Honor” 
in the same year; he was elected a member of the 
Institute of France in 1863; appointed officer of the 
Legion of Honor in 1864, and received the “ Medal of 
Honor” in 1865, and again in 1867. He also exhib- 
ited at the great Universal Exhibition held in Paris, 
which was considered an honor, as it was extremely 
difficult to sustain the test. He is one of the three 
instructors of the grand schools of the “ Beaux Arts” 
of France, the celebrated artists Gerome and Pils 
being the other two. 
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DAMARIS. 

































































And a woman, named Damaris. — ACTS XVII. 34. 
SHE listened to the wondrous words of brave Saint Paul,— 
She listened — she believed — and this is all 
That we may know of her life's history. 
O, unknown sister-woman of that far-off land, 
Reach through the dark of ages thy slight hand — 
Tell to my list’ning heart thy mystery. 


Thy name alone remains! Of face, or rank, or age, 
Naught is recorded in the sacred page. 

Damaris dwelt in Athens, and believed ; 
But, tell me, what heart-need was thine, oh, friend so dim, 
That led thee thus to cast thy care on Him, — 

That, soon as known, His love was glad received. 


Wert thou a tender mother mourning for a child, 
With empty arms, rent heart, and longings wild 
For all that dimpled sweetness, lately thine ? 
Or, wert thou some o’er-loving, trustful maid, 
By false or fickle man to grief betrayed, 
And seeking round some changeless love to twine? 


Perchance thou wert of nature, silent, deep, — 
Accustomed to thyself thyself to keep, 

For sympathy aye craving, but in vain! 
To such a “ fountain sealed,”’ how sweet the news 
Of Him who doth no thirsting soul refuse, 

But with divinest love can satisfy. 


A newly widowed wife, it may be that you came, 
Drawn from your darkened home by whispered fame 

Of one who taught of life beyond the grave ; 
Hoping for some faint clew to him, who, from your side, 
Had passed into that realm so dim, so wide, 

From which no clinging love of yours could save. 


And yet, it may be that no grief, no pain, or loss, 
Led you to grasp the gospel of the Cross, 

And make the priceless pearl of faith your own ! 
Were you not rather some strong, thirsting soul, 
Who shrank instinctive from the cold control 

Or sensual baseness of all creeds then known ? 


And, as a bit of sea-weed, torn from ocean rock, 

Sinks — floats — drifts — whirls, —a prey to every shock 
Of ruthless waves, who never let it rest, — 

So, buffeted and struggling, hoping still to find, 

In some new system, solace for your mind, — 
You sought the presence of the stranger-guest. 


O, ever-blessed hour! when light and life were shed 
Upon your soul before so dark and dead! 

You came, — you listened —and the truth received : 
Why need I question more ? — why seck to learn your life ? 
If young or old, — grave, gay, or maid, or wife? 

Whate'er the strifes and sorrows that sealed book within, — 
I clasp your hand in mine, and claim you kin, 
In that you were a “woman,” and “‘ believed.” 


— 
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THE AU SABLE RIVER. 





famous Au Sable River. 


able in America. 


— Laura D. Nichols. 


OcTOBER is one of the most delightful seasons of 
the year for a visit to the peerless region of the 
Adirondacks, the valley of Lake Champlain, and the 
Three miles from the little 
village of Port Kent, which stands on the shore of 
the lake, the tourist comes to the celebrated ravine, 
known as the Au Sable Chasm, which the late Pro- 
fessor Agassiz considered one of the most remark- 
Its only rival, which it strongly 





Devil's Slide, Chimney Gorge, etc. Where the ra- 
vine expands, a series of cascades has been created, 
over which the water dashes in foaming turbulence 
for a distance of a thousand feet or more. The race 
of the waters is terrible, and the descent of these 
| rapids surpasses those of the St. Lawrence. 


NO HERO AFTER ALL. 








| “ ARE you star-gazing ?” asked Helen Deno, step- 
| ping out upon the verandah, where Tom Ford stood, 
staring abstractedly at the cloudless evening sky. 
“Only trying to devise some new method of shuf- 
fling off the mortal coil,’”’ Tom answered, laying his 
unlighted segar on the railing beside him. 

“ Have matters reached such a desperate condition 
with you?” laughed hiscompanion. “I should never 
have suspected it.” 

“It is my hero, not myself, who is to be sent out of 
the world,” was the reply. ‘Can not you give mea 
hint? Poison, consumption, precipices, shipwreck, 
runaway horses. Bah! I have made use of them 
all till they have grown wearisomely common. I am 
tempted to advertise for a novel way of ridding my- 
self or other people of life—even at the risk of 
bringing a whole host of detectives down upon me.” 
“Why not let the poor myth live?” questioned 
Helen, smiling at the comical expression of despair 
on the perplexed author’s face. 

“Impossible!” replied Tom. “The lost heir has 
turned up, and is all ready to marry Lady Gwendo- 
line, and so this hero—assistant hero, rather, is in the 
way, and must be removed, even if I have to do it in 
a commonplace fashion. You do not know what a 
benevolent person I am, Miss Helen, nor how much 
I have done for the happiness of my kind since first 
[ commenced scribbling. At the lowest estimate I 
have hunted out and returned to their sorrowing 
parents fully three dozen heirs and heiresses— with 
and without strawberry marks and tattooed anchors 
on theirarms. If it were not for the base ingratitude 
of humanity, my statue, arrayed in nondescript cos- 
tume, and executed in the worst style of American 
art, would now adorn Central Park or Union Square. 
I would like to be a lost heir myself,” he went on, 
musingly, “only to be one it is necessary to have 
liquid blue eyes and golden hair and snowy brow; 
or raven locks and fathomless dark orbs and classic 
features, and not one of these attractions did unkind 
nature see fit to bestow upon me. 
not even picturesquely homely, at that—do you 
know it, Miss Helen?” 





out his hand. 
She shook her head, and pointed to the vine. 


a tone which was far from sentimental. 


questioned she, still keeping the leaves. 


Iam homely — 


“Since you have made the assertion, I can not be 
impolite enough to contradict it,” she replied, gather- 
ing some of the crimson leaves from the Virginia 
creeper and putting them into her belt as she spoke. 
“Give them to me, please,” said Tom, stretching 


“For a memento of this evening,” he pleaded, in 
“How many such mementos have you already?” 


“A dead rose—some other plant, which now looks 








resembles, is Watkins Glen. Pen-pictures of the 
scenery of the Au Sable rapids and chasms give but 
a faint idea of the grandeur and wildness, the sunny 
nooks and dismal caverns of this wonderful section 
of the country; now broad and sunlit, now narrowed 
to a foot, with towering masses of rock nearly closing 
overhead. The isolated location of this river has 
hitherto failed to attract as many visitors as its varied 
beauties deserve, but artists have long since found 
it out, and Mr. Arthur Parton shows us, in his large 
and noble picture, the Au Sable River in one of its 
wild and boisterous moods, where it dashes over 
great rocks, and winds through a gloomy and ragged 
country of pine and spruce forests. From the banks 
of portions of the Au Sable River the tourist can 
command a panoramic view of Lake Champlain, and 
the city of Burlington in the distance. The health- 
giving breezes from the lake are cooling, while under 
the magic influence of cloud and sunshine the aspect 
of the scene constantly changes. The rich green of 
meadows and forests contrasts well with the brown 
mold of the upturned fields, while the white sails of 
passing ships glide slowly and silently away in the 
distance until they are lost within the shadows of 
the lower confines of the lake. The rocky floor of 


the Au Sable Chasm can be reached by long flights of 
stairs and plank walks that are perfectly dry. The 
fantastic and towering cliffs in the vicinity have been 
named Table Rock, Sunbeam Falls, Tower Rock, 











to happiness.” 


“If that be so, here are the leaves,” laying them 
“ May they contribute their small share 
toward making you wretched, since it is for that you 


in his hand, 


desire them.” 


“A thousand thanks!” he exclaimed, putting the 
coveted possession into his pocket-book, where the 
dead rose already reposed. 

“ Where are your other collections ?”’ asked Helen. 
“JT presume you have made quite a number within 


the past ten years.” 


“To tell the truth,” replied he, “I burned them 
after pilfering your glove. I did not wish to get the 
trifles mixed and so misplace my regrets, you see.” 

Helen bit her lip at the straightforward avowal. 
“ Are you always so frank, Mr. Ford?” 

“Never,” he answered, ‘except when craftiness 


can not avail me anything. If diplomacy could make 


and smells decidedly hayey —a glove, spotted with 
lemonade and of no possible use to its righttul owner 
—a slipper rosette, big and ugly as a mushroom, and 
a piece of pink ribbon much creased, which may, 
perhaps, have belonged to Miss Halsted instead of 
you,” enumerated Tom. 

“What are you going to do with them?” Helen 
demanded, much inclined to laugh. 

“Keep them to sigh over winter evenings when 
the fire gets low and my segar is smoked out,” Tom 
answered. “One must have help to misery as well as 


“That is all, I assure you.’ 


, 


you adore me as —as I adore you; I should be'a full- 
fledged Machiavelli instantly; but it could not?” 
with a quick, furtive glance at her face. 

“No,” she said, slowly, and coloring a little. 

“I knew it,” said Tom, checking a sigh. “ Well, 
I must content myself with the dead flowers and 
crumpled ribbons which you have worn. A man 
more deserving than I might receive even less.” A 
philosophic remark by no means in keeping with the 
speaker's gloomy and perturbed countenance at that 
moment. A long silence, broken at last by Tom. 
“It is almost three months since we met, Miss Helen. 
Do you remember my coming up the walk and 
finding you hulling strawberries with one of Rachel’s 
check aprons on? How sweet those strawberries 
were !”’ 

“ Almost three months,” echoed Helen, “and—I 
am going home next week.” 

Tom started and then scowled, but said nothing. 

“ How glad I am that we are to be in the same city 
next winter,” she went on presently. “We can meet 
often, and Clara, who is a literary person, 4vill lionize 
you.” 

“We shall zever meet,” he replied with most un- 
gracious curtness. 

“Why?” she asked, in a slightly hurt tone. 

“Do you need to ask why?” he rejoined. “ What 
sort of a companion for Miss Deno’s friends should 
I be —a beggarly scribbler who barely keeps him- 
self lodged and fed, and has not talent enough to 
enable him to hope for fame even when he is grizzled 
and fifty! No,” he continued, more quickly, “ I have 
had my day, here in this old farmhouse, without a 
rival to dread — with no soul to come between me 
and the sweetness of your companionship — I have 
had my full meed of happiness, and I covet no half- 
way joy in the future. [was not made to play the 
part of a despairing lover. I could not haunt your 
footsteps for a smile, a look ; or dance attendance at 
parties and operas for the pleasure of bringing you 
an ice or picking up your fan. I despise a man who 
can humble himself in such away. Yes, and I was 
going to add, that I despise the woman who can take 
pleasure in seeing him do it!” 

He tossed the segar away, and strode up and down 
the porch, which creaked alarmingly beneath his 
heavy tread. 

“A pretty fellow Iam to get into such a rage about 
nothing,” he said at last, pausing beside Helen, who 
still leaned against the lattice-work. ‘ Forgive me, 
will you not? I will never behave so again.” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” she replied, with a 
smile. “I like to see you behave badly —it amuses 
me, and I need to be amused.” 

“Is it not a pity that a man is so hampered by cir- 
cumstances as to be unable to assume a heroic atti- 
tude when he wishes?” questioned Tom, seemingly 
quite tranquil once more. ‘Ido not care to be taller 
nor less clumsy; I don’t even wish to amend and re- 
vise my nose; but I would like to perform some 
wonderful feat which would forever exalt me in your 
eyes, and earn for me your eternal gratitude. I can 
think of scores — snatching you from under the 
wheels of a locomotive ; swimming with you to shore 
from a sinking ship, while the waves were running 
mountains high ; or rescuing you from some desper- 
ado armed with numberiess daggers and revolvers. 
How delightful it would be to hear you sob out your 
thankfulness to your brave preserver, as Miss Alicia 
de Courcy does to Percy Fitzgerald in my last 
drama! At present I amuse you— am well nigh as 
indispensable to your comfort as a lap-dog; compel 
you to be grateful, and —I think you could hardly 
avoid loving me.” 

“TI should adhor you!” returned Helen. “I always 
dislike people to whom I am under obligations. 
When I am forced to be grateful to anybody, I feel as 
though the anybody had a string tied to my little 
finger and could jerk it warningly at intervals to re- 
mind me of my duty.” 

“On the whole, then,” said Tom, looking down at 
her small figure, “you would prefer to rescue me, 
and listen to the sobbing assurances of my grati- 
tude; I will improvise some horrible danger forth- 
with — plunge headforemost into it and allow you to 
take me out, if you will be any more likely to care 
for me in consequence. Let me see—we are going 


up the valley to-morrow —” 

“ Not we,” interrupted Helen. 
home to entertain a visitor.” 

“ Do you expect the coming of that domestic afflic- 
tion, Miss Fletcher? Why not run away from her 


“T must remain at 











first thing in the morning?” 
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“It is not Miss Fletcher,” said Helen, hesitating 
over the words. “It is— Mr. Hastings.” 

“Why did you not tell me a day sooner?” asked 
Tom, in a hard, constrained tone. 

“TI did not know it till this evening,” she replied. 
“The telegram came only an hour ago — just after we 
had finished tea.” 

“And you are glad?” Tom questioned, looking at 
her with a keen glance. 

“ Yes, I suppose so; it is my duty to be glad. 

“This is good-by, then,” said Tom, after some 
minutes of embarrassing silence. 

“Shall I not see you to-morrow?” asked, a 
little falter in her voice. 

“No; I shall be off by sunrise for a last day in the 
valley. I can take the evening train at March’s 
Bridge —it slacks there, and the conductor knows 
me, and will not object. If Mr. Hastings is what he 
should be, you will not want me; if he is not — 
shake hands, Helen. Don’t look out the window 
when I go away. I should only think of you as 
looking a little later for Mr. Hastings’ coming.” 

“Poor Tom,” said Helen to herself, a few minutes 
afterward, as she heard his room door close with em- 
phasis, “I wonder if Ralph ever bangs doors or gets 
into small rages! He never lumbers, at any rate, and 
how the porch floor dd squeak when Tom walked 
across it!” 





she 


I think I can get down there,” soliloquized Tom 
Ford, the next forenoon, peering over the rocky 
wall. “At least it is worth my while to try —it will 
save a mile of walking if I succeed.” Swinging him- 
sclf over, he crept cautiously downward. Half the 
descent had been made safely, when his foot slipped 
and he fell, carrying with him the rock to which he 
was clinging. 

When he recovered consciousness he found him- 
sclf lying at the bottom of the precipice, pinioned to 
the ground by a mass of rock and earth which had 
fallen upon him. 

“ Unlucky that I have not the use of both arms,” 
he thought, having finished the contemplation of his 
situation. ‘ Well, I must see what I can accomplish 
with one. Phew! how it pains me; I must have 
bruised it badly coming down.” 

As he spoke he attempted to lift the free arm, but it 
dropped powerless by his side. “ Broken, as sure as 
fate !”” he exclaimed, with a grimace of mingled pain 
and amusement. “Was ever a fellow in a sorrier 
predicament ?” 

“It won’t do,” he said, after a score of fruitless 
efforts to release himself. “I am here, and here I 
must stay till some one comes to my assistance.” 
And thereupon he shouted at the top of his lungs for 
help. The valley gave back the echoes of his voice, 
but there was no other response. 

Still, again and again he called—each time more 
weakly than before; for his strength was fast leaving 
him; but no lucky chance sent a person by within 
reach of that despairing cry. The pain of the broken 
arm was intense, and his cramped position added to 
his misery ; his throat was parched with thirst, while 
the glare of the sun, as it rose higher, well nigh 
blinded him. Insuch agony as he had never dreamed 
of he lay as the weary hours dragged by, and the 
day journeyed toward its end. 

Would help ever come? he wondered, straining 
his ears to catch the slightest sound. 

The place was a lonely and deserted one—seldom 
visited, except by some wandering artist in search of 
the picturesque, and there was no one to miss him or 
grow anxious at his absence. Helen would take for 
granted that he had returned to the city, and so he 

_ would be left to perish slowly of thirst and starva- 
tion. 

And while he was thus dying she would be laugh- 
ing away the joyous moments with Mr. Iastings by 
her side. His fancy pictured the pair together, and 
he ground his teeth in impotent fury and despair. 

Then, as day declined, and darkness, stealing 
through the valley, wrapped itself about him, half- 
delusive fancies came to make him forgetful of pain. 

Helen was beside him — he could hear her soft tones, 
feel the clasp of her hand; she did not love Mr. 
Hastings, but himself, and she had sought him out to 
tell him so. As the vision vanished he lost con- 
sciousness for the first time in his life. 





“ The view does not strike me as a particularly fine 


one, my dear,” said Mr. Hastings, balancing himself 


on the railing of the bridge, and surveying the 


get home as soon as possible.” 


citedly. ‘You must go with me, Ralph; I am afraid 


“It is not even pretty,” Helen replied; ‘“ but —1I 
wanted to come.” She was looking very intently at 
the railroad track — a pleasant object for contempla- 
tion, as any lover of beauty will admit. 

“ Suppose, then, that we go home,” mildly sug- 
gested Mr. Hastings, offering her his arm. 

“Wait a moment — the train is coming,” answered 
she, as the shriek of the locomotive was heard. The 
train came — slacked almost to an absolute stoppage 
— Helen’s eyes watched it the while very eagerly — 
but no Tom took advantage of the delay to spring 
upon the platform. Had he changed his mind and 
returned to the farm-house? It was not likely; in 
his present state of feeling he would not court a 
meeting with Mr. Hastings. Helen felt — she knew 
not why —a vague consciousness of anxiety. 

“Ralph,” turning suddenly toward her lover, “I 
want to go up into the valley— it will not be dark 
for more than two, hours yet; will you go?” 

“ Wait till to-morrow,” he answered, mindful of his 
tight boots, and in no mood for rock-climbing. ‘ You 
are pale, Helen—yes, and actually shivering, too. 
This air is fever-and-agueish,” wrapping her shaw] 
more closely about her as he spoke. ‘Come, let us 


“T will not! I mean I can not!” Ielen replied, ex- 


something has happened to T— Mr. Ford.” 

“Who is Mr. Ford?” asked he, with a look which 
was by no means lover-like. 

“He is a gentleman who has been boarding at 
Mrs. Kidder’s, this summer,” replied Helen, the 
color rushing over her face in spite of her efforts to 
appear indifferent. ‘He was to return to the city 
this afternoon, taking the train here, and he has 
failed to do so, and —” 

“Can not a man change his mind if he sees fit?” 
Mr. Hastings interrupted, half-jestingly, half-angrily. 
“Don’t be so foolish, my darling,” he went on; “it is 
not very complimentary to me your fretting about 
this fellow the first evening of our meeting. We will 
go back now, and if he is not at the house, somebody 
shall be sent in search of him, I promise you.” 

“It may be too late then,” said Helen. “ You must 
come with me, Ralph,” taking his hand. 
“T will do nothing of the kind!” answered the 
irate lover; “and if you go it will be in disobedience 
to my express commands.” Mr. Hastings looked 
really imposing in his wrath. 
“When was I ever known to obey you—or any 
one else?” retorted Helen, with flashing eyes. “I 
would go now if” — trying to say something tragic, 
but failing — “if I were certain that I should lose 
my way and be compelled to stay out all night in the 
cold.” And shaking off his detaining grasp, she was 
gone in a moment. 
“TI suppose that every woman must be either a 
simpleton or a vixen,” philosophically observed Mr. 
Hastings, as he wended his solitary way homeward ; 
“but such an exhibition of temper and willfulness on 
Helen’s part was really very unpleasant.” 

The walk was a long one, and night was fast fall- 
ing when Helen reached the entrance of the valley. 
She and Tom had explored it together frequently ; 
but now, in the shadowy twilight, it looked so wild 
and forbidding, that she shrank back involuntarily. 
Would it not be worse than folly to risk her life 
among its rocks and chasms, because of a mere 
nervous fancy. As she stood irresolute — feeling 
her courage fast ebbing, a faint cry seemed to fall 
upon herear. She listened eagerly. Did scme one 
call “‘ Helen,” or was it only her imagination? “It 
was like Tom’s voice,” she said to herself, with a 
shiver, “only so faint and unearthly.” Her timidity 
had all vanished now, and she went resolutely on, 
falling over prostrate trees, climbing up the rugged 
sides of projecting rocks, urging her way through 
tangled masses of vines and underbrush, heedless of 
her cut and bleeding hands and feet, her fast-failing 
strength, and intent only upon reaching the spot 
whence that cry had come. 

“ Shall I ever find him?” she thought, despairingly, 
as her foot caught in a tree-root and she fell once 
more. Putting out her hand to aid herself in rising, 
she touched something which was ncither stone nor 
wood. She grasped it eagerly —it was an arm ina 
rough coat sleeve —a masculine arm evidently, and 
the discovery sent a thrill of horror to her heart. 

An instant more, and the injured man moved a 
little and murmured “ Helen,” in a feeble, almost in- 
audible tone. 

Helen did not shriek, nor faint, nor call him “ dar- 


quietly, “I am here, Tom; tell me, are you hurt 
badly?” 

“Is it you, Helen, really you?” he answered, ex- 
citement lending him strength. ‘ My arm is broken, 
and there is a mass of earth and rock upon me. I 
have been lying here ever since morning, and had 
given up all hope of being rescued. Did you come 
to look for me — I have thought of you continually.” 
“Yes,” returned Helen, hastily, thinking that fur- 
ther questions might prove embarrassing, “and now 
Iam going back for help. I will not be long; you 
shall be safe at home within two hours, I assure you. 
Keep up a good heart till I come back.” 

“How did she know that I failed to take the 
train?’’ queried Tom, mentally, as the sound of her 
footsteps died away. Bruised and aching as he was, 
he would not just then have changed places with 
Mr. Hastings. 


“Don’t make excuses for him, Tom,” said Helen, 
in a vexed tone, and walking restlessly to and fro as 
Tom himself had done on the evening before Mr. 
Hastings’ expected arrival. 

“Why not?” asked Tom, watching her from the 
lounge on which he lay. “I admit that he behaved 
badly ; but then he had reason to be aggrieved. An- 
swer his letter, Helen, and say that you forgive him.” 
He stopped, feeling that heroism and self-sacrifice 
could go no further. 

“JT will never sce him again!” she answered, her 
slender, dark eyebrows coming a little closer to- 
gether. “I know now that I never had any real 
affection for him—thank fortune I found it out 
before it was too late.” 

“Poor Hastings! I am sorry for him,” rejoined 
Tom, gravely, trying to arrange the sling in which 
his disabled arm rested, “ mildly sorry — that is, I 
pity myself a hundredfold morc.” 

“Why?” asked Helen, with the air cf a seeker 
after useful information. 

“Because you do not care for we,” he replied. 

“ But — I think I do care for you, Tom,” she said, 
coming to his side to adjust the refractory handker- 
chief. “I did not want to; but you know it is so natu- 
ral to like people whom you have compelled to feel 
grateful to you.” 

“T know,” answered Tom, very well satisfied with 
the explanation. “And, after all, Helen, circum- 
stances which would not permit me to be a hero 
allowed you to be a heroine —it is really too bad.” 
“You should be very thankful to circumstances,” 
laughed Helen, “for if you had saved my life I would 
have been your mortal enemy always ; and, until you 
tumbled over that precipice I thought you rather an 
awkward person, and felt very well content to marry 
Mr. Hastings.” —F. D. Washburne. 


> 
THE MAN AND THE 


MOON. 


THE moon peeped forth from a vailing cloud — 
Fringing the rift with light, 

And cautiously peered through a leafy shroud, 
In the mid-hour of the night. 


And, lo! in a forest dense and dark, 
Beheld she a man at work ; 

And many a flashing, steely spark, 
With many a hard-breathed jerk ;— 


For might and main, with pick-ax and spade, 
Upheaved he the stones and mold, 

As though in that somber forest glade, 
Ile were digging for gems or gold. 


The moonbeams trembled, as down they fell, 
Into a narrow cave; 

And they saw (what I hardly dare to tel!) — 
That this was indeed a grave ! 


And soon a coffin, all covered with black, 
Was stealthily laid within, 

And the stones and the mold were hurried back, 
To hide a terrible sin. 


Then whispered the moon to a star near by — 
Iliding her face so fair — 

With faltering lips and a quivering sigh, 
‘*A neighbor is buried there !"’ 


His night's work done, with pick-ax and spade, 
And whistling a careless lay, 

The man sped on through the forest-glade, 
But turned from the moon away. 


He sped along, nor glanced he behind, 
Whistling his careless tune ; 

But now he starts at each shriek of the wind, 
And can not look at the moon! 











scenery with a glance of calm disapproval. 


ling,” as a heroine would have done. She only said 


— Sallie A. Brock. 
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THE WARTBURG. 

THIS old castle is situated on the summit of a 
wooded hill which overlooks the town of Eisenach. 
History and romance have combined to render the 
Wartburg one of the most interesting points of Ger- 
many. It has been the scene of old heroic feasts, of 
military gatherings, where the future of nations was 
discussed. It was the home of the holy St. Eliza- 
beth, and in later years the secluded retreat of Martin 
Luther, where he found safety and repose after the 
tumultuous days at Worms. 

The Wartburg is supposed to have been built as 
chs _ early as 1070, 
== by Ludwig, 
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RETAINERS’ LODGE AT THE WARTBURG. 


four hundred years it was used as the royal resi- 
dence. 

The ancient builders could have had little idea of 
all the interest which would gather about its towers 
in the centuries to come, that eight hundred years 
afterward it would stand as a symbol of German na- 
tional life, a greater memorial of German genius than 
any Walhalla erected by modern princely hands could 
ever be. The Walhalla preserves the marble repre- 
sentations of great men who have lived and worked 
and died, but the Wartburg has lived with them 
through many scenes of trial and triumph ; its strong 
towers have protected them against their enemies, 
and its walls still ring with the echo of their words. 
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CASTLE WARTBURG. 


The-glory of the Wartburg began at the close of 


the twelfth century, when Hermann the First was 
Landgrave of Thuringia. The picture of the life at 
the Wartburg, during the reign of this good and 
wise ruler, is almost unsurpassed in history. All the 
witchery of the golden age of poetry and song, of 
glorious deeds of noble knighthood, of high and 
courtly ladies, of royal magnificence and hospitality, 
surrounded the court of Hermann of Thuringia. All 
Germany looked to him as the leader in all that was 
noble and good, and the literature of the day found 
in him its greatest patron. 

About the year 1207 Hermann summoned to his 
court six of the leading minnesingers of Germany, 
among whom were Walther von der Vogelweide, Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, and Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
and there took place in the royal palace a grand 
minstrels’ tournament, which lasted many days and 
. Was accompanied by much feasting and 
_ || knightly revelry. The eyes of all Germany 
were turned to the Wartburg at this time, 
and the whole national mind agitated, 
one section rising up against the other 
to plead the cause of its favorite min- 
strel. Feeling ran so high, that con- 
tention and bitter strife were begin- 
ning to break out, not only in the 
noble halls of the Wartburg, but all 
over Germany, and Count Hermann 
was obliged to call to his aid the cel- 
ebrated minstrel and magician, Kling- 
sor, who succeeded in establishing 
peace among the contending parties. 
The precise historical facts in regard to this event 
are unknown, the principal record being a long poem 
supposed to be written nearly fifty years afterward. 
This poem, called “The Minstrels’ Tournament at 
the Wartburg,” is one of the most celebrated of the 
old German compositions. It is supposed to have 
been written by Frauenlob, but no certainty exists 
on this point. The poem is fragmentary — portions 
evidently having been lost, but enough is preserved 
to give a very clear history. The spirit of the time 
is shown in many things, the love of the marvelous 
being revealed by the fact that many occurrences, 
like the rapid journey of Heinrich von Ofterdingen 
and Klingsor from the Hungarian court to the Wart- 





burg, were attributed solely to the aid of magic. 
Accompanying one of the earliest manuscript copies 
of this poem is a very curious old painting represent- 
ing Klingsor sitting in the midst of the six contend- 
ing minstrels. 

Of this curious old poem enough remains to show 
that it consisted of two principal divisions or cantos. 
The first division recited the contest between Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen and Walther von der Vogel- 
weide upon the respective merits of Duke Leopold 
of Austria and the Landgrave of Thuringia. The 
strife grew very bitter, and was finally decided in 
favor of Walther, who espoused the cause of the 
prince at whose court the tournament was held, a de- 
cision which was naturally ascribed to other grounds 
than those of impartial critical judgment. Enraged 
by his defeat, Heinrich von Ofterdingen called to his 
aid the Hungarian minstrel, Klingsor, to whom refer- 
ence has already been made as a great magician as 
well as a minstrel, and who was supposed to be ona 
familiar footing with the devil himself. The second 
part of the poem, which bears internal evidences of 
being a much later production than the first, cele- 
brates the tournament or duel between this great 
magician and Wolfram von Eschenbach. The sub- 
ject of strife is no longer the merits of rival princes ; 
the contest becomes one of personal rivalry between 
the minstrels, who expatiate in flowing verse upon 
the most varied and absorbing themes, such as life . 
and death, sin 
and immortai- 
ity, the revela- 
tion and attri- 
butes of God, 
upon thoughts 
suggested by 
the religious 
questions of 
the day, natur- 
al history, etc. 
All this is set 
forth in the 
form of mys- 
tical _ riddles, 
which one propounds and the other tries to solve. 
Wolfram of course represents the devout believer, 
while Klingsor appears as the representative of dia- 
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OLD CARRIAGE-WAY TO THE CASTLE. 


bolism and science unlawfully attained through the 
intervention of the Evil One himself. 

The poem is in the highest degree childish to mod- 
ern ears, and interesting only as an indication of the 
mental growth of the time. We give in prose para- 
phrase a long riddle. To turn it into verse, in imita- 
tion of the quaint and very verbose original, would be 
a waste of time and space. Klingsor propounds the 
following riddle to Wolfram: A father calls to his 
child, who lies asleep beside a dam on the shore of a 
lake, and tries to awaken it, because night is coming 
on, and the waves already break over the dam. But 
the child does not hear, nor does it awaken even 
when the father strikes it with a reed. Then the 
father blows aloud on a horn, seizes the child by the 
hair and gives it a sound box on the ear. But all in 
vain. At length the father throws a club at the 
child, and exclaims: “ Thou wert protected by Ezi- 
demon, yet hast thou followed the counsel of the 
lynx that cast thee into this sleep!” With these 
words the dam gave way, and the child was swal- 
lowed up by the waters. Klingsor imagined he had 
a pretty tough riddle here ; but Wolfram was equal to 
the task of solving it on the spot. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he explained that the father repre- 
sented God; the child, a simple man; the horn, God’s 
holy ministers. The dam is time given to the sinner 
for repentance; while the lake and the winds that 
ruffle its surface are the years and the days of his 
life. Ezidemon is man’s good angel ; the lynx repre- 
sents the devil. At first God punishes with pity 
(the stroke with the reed); afterward, if this pass 
unheeded, with sickness (the box on the ear) ; and 
finally with death (the club). He demands repent- 
ance and penance at the last hour, and these refused, 
the sinner is swallowed up in a sea of eternal misery. 
Many other knotty riddles did Klingsor propound, 
with the assistance of the devil, whose skill in theo- 
logical disputes was well known to the medizval 
writers ; but Wolfram was ever ready with ingenious 
answers, and in the end came off with flying colors. 

The next important and perhaps more reliable his- 
tory connected with the Wartburg is the sad ro- 
mance of St. Elizabeth. The pious fathers of the 
church have interwoven with her true history many 
legends of miracles performed for her sake. They 
say at one time Elizabeth was leaving the castle with 
her apron full of bread for the poor, when she was 
met by the cruel brother of her husband, who rudely 
demanded what she was carrying. In church legend 
it is always allowable for saints to tell lies in a good 
cause, and accordingly Elizabeth is said to have 
answered, in all simplicity, that she was carrying 
flowers. The rude man seized her apron and shook 
its contents to the ground, when instead of bread 
there fell a shower of roses and lilies‘all around her 
feet. When her persecutor had passed on into the 
castle she gathered up the flowers, now become 
bread again, and went on her way to feed the sick 


fresco painting in the now restored castle of Wart- 
burg. 

But the simple story of Elizabeth, unadorned by 
the church fathers, is touching and sad enough to 
give an everlasting tenderness to the history of the 
old castle where she lived and suffered. Elizabeth 
came when very young to the Wartburg as the bride 
of the young Landgrave Ludwig, son of Hermann, 
aman of great piety and purity of life, and, like his 
father, endowed with all courtly graces. Elizabeth 
was the daughter of a king of Hungary, and educated 
with all the care that could be bestowed on a prin- 
cess. But her piety excelled all her other qualities. 
Fondly attached to her young husband, she led a 
happy life at his side, spending her time in spinning 
and sewing garments for the poor, and when the 
crops failed and a famine appeared in the land, she 
went out herself every day to give bread and corn to 
the starving, denying herself all the luxuries of life 
that she might have more to devote to charity. But 
this serene and happy life was too fair to last. The 
cry arose through the land calling all pious knights 
to join the crusade to the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
husband of Elizabeth rushed to join the swelling 
army. The parting between husband and wife is 
said to have been terrible. Both were nearly over- 
powered with grief; but faith in the work before 
them sustained them. They were never to meet 
again, for Ludwig died in Italy, and the Wartburg 
passed into the hands of his brother Heinrich, a 
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ELIZABETH'S WELL. 


jealous-minded, hard-hearted man, who no sooner 
came in possession of the castle, than, exasperated 
by the piety and noble life of Elizabeth, he drove 
her from his door. Entirely shelterless, in the midst 
of winter, she wandered to Marburg, and sought a 
home in the convent there. But her heart was 
broken and she died soon afterward. She was made 
a saint, and buried in the church at Marburg, which 
was Called in her honor the church of St. Elizabeth. 
The large sarcophagus stands there at the present 
day, covered with bass-reliefs, and is the object of 
constant worship to all the country people, and the 
sick and suffering come to say their prayers by the 
side of Elizabeth’s remains. 

In the Wartburg itself the memory of this pious 
woman is somewhat obliterated by the more recent 
events connected with Luther. Montalembert re- 
lates that while seeking material for his life of St. 
Elizabeth, he visited the Wartburg, expecting to find 
the old home of his heroine overflowing with stories 
and legends of her life. As he toiled up the steep 








and suffering. This incident forms the subject of a 
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FOOT-PATH TO THE CASTLE. 

sainted woman who had lived in the castle towering 
above. O, yes; they knew she had once lived there, 
this saint, Elizabeth, and that bread was once turned 
to roses to save her from the wrath of a cruel man; 
but Martin Luther, he was the man who had given 
everlasting glory to the Wartburg. Inside of the 
castle it was the same story: Luther’s room, Luther's 
chair, the historical ink-blotch on the wall, but not a 
memorial of St. Elizabeth, save a single fresco of the 
story of the roses, the only thing about her life 
which could not be believed. In a state of mind 
bordering on despair, Montalembert returned to Ei- 
senach, and sought out the pastor of the town, sure 
of learning from a pious man of letters some facts 
regarding his fair saint. Elizabeth? The pastor 
knew she was a saint who went about with bread 
and roses, according to her convenience; but Luther, 
he knew all about Luther. He preferred, however, 
to keep his information to himself, for he was intend- 
ing to write a book about him, and seemed fearful 
lest Montalembert might steal some of his glory. 
Informing the worthy man that he was welcome to 
keep his information and write a book — two, if it 
pleased him, Montalembert departed, his thoughts in 
regard to the memory of the grest Reformer not of 
the most amiable character. 

With Elizabeth the noble and poetic character of 
the Wartburg came to anend. A little of its former 
glory was revived during the time of Frederick the 
Bitten, when the vast halls and courtyard were 
again the scenes of deeds of knightly valor and 
courtly magnificence; but the noble patronship of 
literature and song died with the husband of Eliza- 


| beth, never to be revived. 


When the young Landgrave Albert came in pos- 
session of the Wartburg, in 1265, he had already 
been married nine years to a daughter of the Em- 
peror Frederick II., and was the father of four chil- 
dren, the oldest being a son named Frederick, who 
afterward came to be called the Bitten, it being the 
custom of the time to distinguish people by some 
striking peculiarity of person or character. Land- 
grave Albert was a man of bad passions, and desiring 
to be free from his wife, he bribed the donkey-driver, 
who was an important personage about the castle, 
notwithstanding his humble position, to murder her. 
The man, instead of carrying out the cruel plan, 
revealed it to his mistress, and assisted her to flee 
from the castle to a convent, where she soon died 
broken-hearted. On the night of her flight she bent 
over her eldest son Frederick as he slept, and in her 
wild passion bit his cheek so hard that it left a mark 
for life and gave him the name of Bitten. After the 
death of his wife, Albert married a second time, and 
in order to give the Wartburg to a son by this sec- 
ond marriage, he settled some small possessions on 
his oldest son and rightful heir. This arbitrary act 
led to long and bitter family quarrels. After much 
fighting, Frederick the Bitten came into possession 





ascent, he spoke with every passing peasant of the 





of the Wartburg, and lived there with his family, 
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CASTLE WARTBURG AFTER THE RESTORATION. 


strongly fortified against outside attacks. A very 
touching and pretty story comes in at this period, 
which is like the perfume of a rose amid the smell 
and smoke of battle-fields. A little daughter was 
born to Frederick, and, being a pious man, he was 
unwilling she should go many weeks unchristened. 
No priest was found daring cnough to risk his holy 
person within the walls of the besieged castle, and 
accordingly one dark night the father took his child 
on horseback, and accompanied by the nurse and a 
number of trusty knights, endeavored to reach a 
neighboring village where dwelt a priest who could 
perform the ceremony. All went very well until the 
child, growing hungry, began to cry, and the sharp 
little wail pierced through the darkness to the ears 
of the evening’s sentinels. At once a party of cav- 
alry started in pursuit. Frederick’s little band fled 
in great haste, the child screaming louder and Jouder 
for food. Suddenly Fred- 
erick reined in his horse: 
“Halt,” he.cried, “the 
child must be fed even if 
it costs the whole land of 
Thuringia.” The party 
gathered around the nurse 
who at once quieted the 
child with its accustomed 
food. The enemy, who 
were near at hand, pressed 
forward expecting to cap- 
ture a band of warriors. 
What was their amaze- 
ment when the flickering 
light of their torches re- 
vealed a nurse calmly giving the breast to a little 
child, while the father and a few knights formed a 
circle around her. A feeling of superstitious awe 
overcame them, and lowering their lances they 
quietly withdrew, leaving the party to proceed un- 
disturbed. The little girl was safely baptized and 
taken back to her home. 

Afterward, Frederick succeeded in entirely over- 
coming his enemies, and lived a noble and peaceable 
life as Landgrave of all Thuringia. 

In 1440 Thuringia was divided between two broth- 
ers. The one who came in possession of the Wart- 
burg preferred Eisenach as a residence. Times had 
changed, and princes loved better to pass their lives 
in the excitement and splendor of the city than to 
hold a secluded and warlike court in a remote castle. 
From that time the Wartburg stood silent and for- 
saken, used only as an occasional prison for offend- 
ers, and for one | 
year as the asy- 
lum of Martin 
Luther. 

When Luther 
spoke the cele- 
brated words be- 
fore the Diet at 
Worms: “ Here I 
stand, I can not 
do otherwise. 
God help me. 
Amen,” it be- 
came evident 
that to persuade him farther was useless. While his 
enemies, under covet of giving him a safe conduct to 
his home, laid plans to murder him, his friends real- 
ized that to insure his safety he must be got out of 
the way and concealed in some secret place; but 
among them all none had character enough to make 
a practical plan and carry it into effect except the 
Elector Frederick of Saxony. It was impossible for 
Luther to return to Wittenberg with safety, and the 
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Elector consulting with the court-preacher, Spalaten, 
decided on the Wartburg as the place where Luther 
could live in safe seclusion. This decision was com- 
municated to a few trusty friends, but Luther himself 
had no idea where he was to be concealed. He was 
only told that on his journey northward he would be 
surprised at a certain point and carried off as if cap- 
tive. It was arranged that his journey should be 
changed from the direct route under plea of paying a 
visit to his aged grandmother in a certain village. 
The royal herald who accompanied him was sent| 
back with letters to the Emperor and everything pre-| 
pared to render his escape secure. From Frankfort, 
Luther wrote to his friend Lucas Cranach: “I have 
consented to let my friends conceal me. I myself do! 
not know where. I, for my part, would prefer death ; | 
but for this time I must follow the councils of others. | 
For a little while I must suffer and be : 

silent!” 

The report of Luther's manly and firm 
stand before the Diet at Worms had 
spread all through the country, andon 
his homeward journey he was received § 
with intense enthusiasm. Cities threw } 
open their gates to receive him, and in 
spite of the imperial command that he 
should not preach, so great was the 
popular demand, that he was forced to 
disobey in many instances. On the 2d 
of May, 1521, he preached at Eisenach 
to an immense congregation, and two days afterward 
set out for Wittenberg. As the traveling-carriage 
in which he was sitting with two companions was 
slowly climbing the steep hills toward Altenstein, 
five men on horseback, their faces masked, suddenly 
sprang out from the woods, surrounded the carriage, 
and demanded which of the 
three travelers was Luther. His 
companions were filled with ter- 
ror, seeing nothing in the attack 
but robbery and murder. Luther 
told them to be of good cheer, 
and descending from the carriage 
surrendered himself at once. A 
traveling-cloak was thrown over 
his priestly garments, and he was 
placed on horseback and carried 
off through the woods. So se- 
cretly was the affair managed that 
Luther arrived safely at the Wart- 
burg and was sheltered from the 
world within its friendly walls. 
The only people living at the Wartburg at that time 
were a military commander and his family, and a 
small garrison of soldiers. The commander. a firm 
friend of Luther's, was in the secret, and in orde1 
that Luther might associate freely with his family, 
he provided him with a wardrobe suitable for 2 
voung nobleman of the time, and called him “Sii 
George.’’ Here Luther lived for more than a year 
kindly protected by his royal friend, the Elector ot 
Saxony. To relieve the monotony of his secluded 
life, he worked vigorously on his translation of the 
New Testament, and accomplished a large amount 
of study. The room he occupied at the Wartburg 
is still kept sacred to his memory. There are his 
chair, his writing-desk, his book-case, and the huge 
ink-blotch on the wall where Luther threw his ink- 
stand at the devil, who suddenly appeared from be- 
hind the huge porcelain stove to attack this lusty 
champion of the true faith. Thinking minds have 
always wondered what Luther had had for dinner on 
that memorable day. 

In 1817 a grand German student festival was held 
at the Wartburg, and any one familiar with German 
student-life can imagine the wild rioting and enthu- 
siasm which echoed through the ancient halls. The 
petty German rulers of the time, who regarded the 
students as the representatives of dangerous revolu- 
tionary ideas, not only in matters of religion, but of 
politics and “social order,” brought the festival to a 
premature close, and took stringent measures to pre- 
vent the repetition of such inflammatory gatherings. 
But events showed that students and progressive 
ideas were irrepressible. 

In 1847 the Wartburg was restored by the Grand 
Duke Charles, of Weimar, its halls adorned with 
frescoes representing the various events which have 
taken place there, its old passage-ways renovated, 
and its grounds laid out in beautiful promenades, it 
contains a collection of old armor and battle-flags, 
and stands to-day a magnificent monument to the 
memory of ancient Germany. — Helen S. Conant. 








GOLDEN-HAIRED ALBERTA. 

IN a certain art gallery in a German city of consid- 
erable size hangs a painting of marvelous beauty. It 
represents a Tyrolean shepherd-girl, and has often 
been accredited to Correggio. Although it has been 
painted over three centuries, it still retains its orig- 
inal richness of color and grace of touch. It affects 
the observer like one of the warm love songs of 
Robert Herrick. 

In the luster of the yellow hair, in the soft love 
beaming affluently from the blue eyes, in the full, 








RESIDENCE OF THE LANDGRAVE. 


dewy redness of the lips, in the snowy delicacy of 
the neck and bosom, in the picturesque smock and 
bodice and frock —in all the details which make the 
picture, there is something bewitchingly exquisite. 

There is a story hanging in a misty way around 
this painting that it may be worth while to tell. It 
is the story of golden-haired Alberta. Its recital, 
perhaps, will give a better idea of the picture than 
would a more extended description of the painting 
itself. But owing to the extreme vagueness of the 
sources from which the legend is derived, the reader 
must excuse the writer if it is not told in a strictly 
historic style. 

Alberta was not tall; but being very slender, her 
height was exaggerated, and she seemed loftier than 
was really the case. But, as in the Apollo Belve- 
dere, her extreme pliancy of figure was not thinness: 
every limb was rounded to perfect grace. Her eyes 
were of softest violet, and her lips, teeth and cheeks 
had apparently robbed cherries, pearls and roses. 
Yet Alberta’s most superb glory was her hair. It 
was so long, silken and abundant, 
that, when down, it covered her 
like a vail spun from gold. When 
she coiled it with simple elegance 
}-; about her head it formed a lustrous 
crown, such as queens pray for and 
kings adore. When, in the early 
morning, she ran with her pitcher 
to the fountain, her hair streamed 
behind as if it were waves of glad- 
some light. 

Who does not love beautiful 

= hair? Who is not easily enchanted 

OLD PASSAGE. by it? Whocan turn his eyes away 

from the tints of gold, of blue, of 

pearl, of pink ?— from that breathing embodiment of 
them: a lovely blonde? Truly, not I! 

Was Delilah fair? How else could she have cut 
off Samson’s black locks? Or if Omphale was not, 
how could she have pulled those of Hercules? An- 
swer me these, and marvel not at my enthusiasm. 

Beyond her beauty, Alberta had a chaste and finely 
tempered soul. Her secret thoughts in their un- 








LUTHER’S ROOM IN THE WARTBURG. 


tainted purity resembled the summer breezes of her 
native Tyrol; however, she was not so ethereal as to 
be coldly vestal. Her heart could vibrate softly 
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under the glance of a fine manly eye, or at the 
sight of a handsome and graceful youth. Still she 
was a dreamer, and liked to think of things as they 
might have been, rather than of them as they were. 
So here, you see, we have the old, old story fore- 
shadowed of the peasant-girl blooming in coy retire- 
ment, and awaiting her prince. 

It is nonsensical, forsooth, to talk of beauties un- 
conscious of their loveliness! Is it not revealed by 
the charming reflections of the shining mere ?— by 
the carnation and sweetness of the moist, half-blown 
rose ?— by the wanton west-wind as it plays through 
the hair? Ah, every virgin really beautiful knows 
the richness of the vast gift given her! As for our 
golden-haired Alberta, as we shall show, she knew 
full well the graces of her migniard self. 

She dwelt with her excellent godmother, Dame 
Gresner, in a dormered cottage, sheltered by a large 
linden-tree. The cottage stood on the outskirts of a 
little hamlet, nestled lovingly at the foot of the great 
mountains. Away from the hamlet and up the sides 
of the mountains rolled deep and darksome forests. 
These forests were not haunted by gnomes, nor even 
by elves, but by fairies, said to be of the most pleas- 
ing shapes and natures imaginable. But we will have 
more fairy-talk hereafter. 

Alberta, of course, had very ardent admirers among 
the swains of the village; but she turned from their 
rustic caresses with the pride of a princess in dis- 
guise. An hundred of nature’s silvery voices had 
whispered to her that she was fair! Even Oswald, 
called the handsomest youth in the hamlet, was 
forced to admit that Alberta treated him contemp- 
tuously. 

Oswald was a bold, strong-limbed young fellow, 
having an eye both gentle and fearless, a heart as 
kind as it was brave. He was noted in the vicinage 
for his industry, good nature, and vigorous expert- 
ness in all rural Tyrolean games. Did Bruin emerge 
from the woods or descend the steeps at carliest 
dawn to ravage garden or fold, or pillage the sac- 
charine store of the laborious bee, no one was so 
desired to head a party for his pursuit as Oswald. In 
truth, he was so successful a huntsman, chased the 
chamois with such intrepid skill amid the peaks and 
precipices of the mountains, that the fairies had pre- 
sented him a silver horn, and they should have 
given him a pretty bride. To sum up, none of his 
neighbors had finer flocks of cattle and sheep, finer 
crops of barley and rye, or had richer returns from 
their bee-hives, grape-vines and apple-trees. The 
matrons of the hamlet considered him a very desir- 
able match for its maidens, and he was loved in 
secret by many of them and admired by them all. 
Yet even this Oswald, this village Bayard, this 
knight-errant in all which appertains to rustic chiv- 
alry, could not win the affections of proud, golden- 
haired Alberta. So he devoted his attentions to a 
less lofty and less graceful blossom. 

Now, Dame Gresner, by a very simple process, 
made an exquisite rose-water; and the sale of this 
added considerably to the store of ducats and duca- 
toons in one of her old silken stockings. It had 
celebrity even at Innspruck, and all she decocted was 
readily sold. In fact, owing to certain adventitious 
occurrences, and to prudence, industry, and a singu- 
larly long and wholesome life, she was the richest 
personage in the hamlet. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that Alberta 
felt somewhat lifted above those who regarded her 
as an heiress and knelt to her marvelous beauty. 
But, perhaps, that which tended mostly to fill her 
with airy thought and ambition was the proximity of 
her godmother’s cottage to the home of Golando — 
an excellent old fairy, who had his abode in a mon- 
strous oak-tree, which was called, as a corollary, 
“ Golando’s Oak.” 

It would seem that he was a sort of grand pasha 
of all the fairies; and, also, that he presided over the 
destinies of pure and pretty girls. Indeed, nearly 
every old housewife in the hamlet, who had been 
possessed of good looks in her youth, could ascribe 
certain lucky events of her maidenhood — such as 
the securing of the lover of her choice — to the kind 
offices of Golando. Dame Gresner herself had been 

distinguished and enriched by him, when a girl, be- 
cause she was chaste and handsome, and she had 
high hopes that it would be so, likewise, with her 
beautiful god-daughter. She had instilled these an- 
ticipations into the bosom of Alberta, until the child 
felt like a fairy princess—as she was without doubt 
—and in due flow of time and events came, their 


her seventeenth year—when she was as fresh and 
sweet as a budding rose. It took place as follows: 

At the close of a long day in midsummer, Alberta, 
feeling tired, seated herself on the green, velvety 
moss, between two massive roots of Golando’s Oak. 


snow. 


the wold. 


watchful care of the dogs. Yet still Alberta slept 


upon the scene. 
he carried a silver wand tipped with gold. 


velvet. 
the forehead with his magic rod. She awoke. 
was not frightened. She knew that it was Golando 
and that Golando was benignity itself. 
at him with modest and admiring surprise. 

“Hasten, daughter,” said Golando, “drive you 


round white stone. 
it, good shall come to’ you!” 


the nimbleness of a squirrel ascended the oak, to hi 
sylvan home amid its boughs. 


and drove them down to the brook. 


where fell the foaming waterfall. 
The bright clouds of sunset, the forest with it 


pencil. 
stone, but the swirl and the froth and the bubble 


her hands about the bottom, but in places it wa 


benumb her feet. 


tears of disappointment in her cyes, drew her sta 
from the water, and lo, to its hook, suspended by 
silver chain, hung the talisman! It was oval i 
shape and reflected a pearly radiance. 
ished and beautiful. 


den possession of a treasure, was of robbers. Wit 


trembling haste she slipped the chain about her nec 
and dropped the stone within her bosom, where, 


heart. Then she picked up her crook, and turned t 
look to her sheep, which had wandered a little wa 
search and the noise of the cascade had prevente 
the old Prince Wolfenstein and his cortege. 


hunt. Seeing the young Alberta, and being take 





halcyon fulfillment. It came when Alberta was in 


silently enjoy the scence. 


Her throne was luxurious; the leaves, stirred by a 
gentle breeze, murmured pleasantly; the odors of 
the forest were very aromatic, and Alberta was soon 
lulled into a soft and dreamy sleep. Her guardians, 
and those of the flock she had been watching, were 
a pair of shepherd-dogs of the Ardennes, white as 
They had kept a vigorous vigil all through 
the previous hours, as the sheep nibbled along the 
verge the forest ; and now that their mistress was in 
the land o’ nod they did not relax it; so she slum- 
bered on, surrounded by the quiet enchantments of 


And time spedon. The sun went down behind the 
summit of a majestic mountain, tinging its eternal 
snows with rosy warmth; the shadows began to 
blend into a purple dimness; the feathered denizens 
of the wood retired, twittering, one by one to their 
embowered perches ; the lambs of the flock began to 
bleat; the old sheep to herd together under the 


Suddenly a very little and venerable man appeared 
His gray hair and beard were like 
fleecy clouds; his nose and checks like nearly ripened 
red cherries ; his eyes were merrily blue ; in his hand 
His cos- 
tume, from the cunning little skull-cap on his head 
to the bootees on his tiny feet, was entirely of green 
It was Golando; and he touched Alberta on 
She 


She looked 


sheep down to the crystal stream for their evening 
drink, and while they satisfy their thirst, wade you 
into the water and look by the little cascade for a 
It is a talisman, and if you find 
Having spoken thus, 
Golando saluted her most gracefully, and then, with 


Alberta eagerly herded her four-footed company, 
While they 
were drinking, she lifted her frock with one hand, 
and with her crook in the other made her way to 


dewy shadows, the snowy flock and its shaggy guards, 
the pretty cascade, the maiden wading with white 
limbs through the translucent water — all formed an 
effect very worthy of portrayal by a skilled pastoral 


When Alberta reached the little cataract she tried 
to peer through the waters at its base to find the 


hid it impenetrably from sight, and her heart sank 
with the fear of not finding it at all. She groped with 


deeper than her arms would reach without wetting 
her bosom, and she shrank from such close contact 
with the icy stream, which was beginning already to 
Next she thought of her crook. 
It worked admirably. She passed it carefully around 
the basin of the cataract, but did not feel it touch 
aught save the soft sand and hard, smooth rock. At 
length, in despair she gave up the search, and with 


It was pol- 
Even in her delight, Alberta’ 
first thought, like that of all who come into the sud- 


stones have ears, as they are sometimes said to have, 
it must certainly have heard the throbbing of her 


off, and for the first time noticed, what her eager 
her noticing before, that the bank was occupied by 
He was 


bound for his black castle in the forest for a season’ 


with her beauty, and that of her surroundings, he 
had stoppéd with his followers to observe and 





“What, maiden,” he said, “didst thou lose thy 
love-charm in the water? Come hither to me and I 
will give thee something right worthy to adorn thy 
neck.” 

While Alberta, with timid steps, was approaching 
the prince, he removed a rosary of gold beads, at- 
tached to an ivory crucifix, from his belt; this he 
placed around her slender throat, and then, after giv- 
ing her a few words of wise admonition, blew a blast 
on his bugle-horn, and he and his whole train disap- 
peared along the wood-road, like the visions of a 
dream. 

Alberta, when she reached home, and had folded 
her flock, told the story of the afternoon’s events to 
her godmother, and, notwithstanding the tangibility 
of the presents, could scarcely believe herself, nor 
make her godmother believe, that all was true. But 
in the course of a day or so came other occurrences, 
which tended to assure them of the reality of what 
had taken place. ¢ : 

In Prince Wolfenstein’s company was a young 
artist, named Paul. [Te came to fresco the hall of 
the prince’s castle, and to paint hunting scenes, Of 
all who had seen Alberta he was the most impressed 
by her beauty. His companions joked him without 
mercy, because he scarcely ate any supper; but 
when he refused, the following morning, to join in 
athletic games out in the court, the sport they made 
of him knew no bounds. He was soon freed, how- 
ever, from these persecutions by the rumor that at 
next dawn all who wished to do so were to be ready 
to join in chasing a wild boar, which had been seen 
by an under-keeper near the precincts of the castle. 

After this news all was bustle and preparation, in 
which every one except Paul engaged. Paul ap- 
peared to be submerged in the very depths of mel- 
ancholy; and wandered out, murmuring to himsclf, 
beneath the trees. He also fumbled with his paint 
and brushes; dashing faces off the canvas as fast 
as he dashed them on, and otherwise deported him- 
self as one demented or in love. 

As Paul sat dreaming in the moonlight, in the 
evening, a maid touched him on the arm, saying: 
“It is the pleasure of Prince Wolfenstein that thou 
comest to him.” When Paul was entered into Wol- 
fenstein’s presence, in the fine old Gothic hall of the 
castle, the prince said: 

‘‘My dear Paul, I mark that thou art listless and 
ill at ease. I see thou art longing to be engaged 
with thy brushes and thy pigments on some work 
of thy beloved art. Is it not so?” 

“It is, dear prince,” said Paul. 

“Well,” continued Wolfenstein, ‘on the morrow, 
as thou knowest, we all go forth to chase the wild 
and savage boar; and it is not right that one of thy 
gentle craft and inexperience, and one liable to lose 
all thought of physical self in musings on art like 
thee, should be endangered by competing with tested 
huntsmen; so I have a project which I wish thee to 
embrace, for thy advancement and my behoof. ‘Tis 
this. Thou knowest that I did inherit through my 
uncle Wagglesberg and my mother the duchess, vast 
estates in the Rhineland and in Italy, and that I 
spend the greater part of my time in those countries. 
Now, I have often tried to persuade distinguished 
artists there that nowhere over the round face of 
the globe could such perfect specimens of man and 
woman be found as in the Tyrol.” 

“And truly, thou wast right,” murmured innocent 
Paul. 

“Yes,” said the prince, “and I have many a time 
attempted to entice some of them along with me for 
a season at the Black Castle; but they all preferred 
the soft climates wherein they were.” 

“The varlets !”’ cried honest Paul. 

“To be sure,” continued the prince, nodding be- 
nignantly, “I did once induce the great Antonio 
Allegri, sometimes called Correggio, to come with 
me as far as a northern town of Lombardy; but a 
courier overtook us with a bag of gold from the prof- 
ligate Duke of Mantua, and Allegri was persuaded to 
turn back.” 

“Ta!” said Paul, “he had no soul.” 

“Not for art, at least,” assented the prince, and 
continued: “ Now, Paul, no doubt one being in com- 
pany as thou wast last evening, and one having thy 
appreciative eye, must have noticed the simple 
maiden we saw by the stream. Now, I wish thee, in 
whatever way thou chonsest, and with whatever 
artistic elegancy thou canst, to paint her picture; 
that I may carry it, on my return, to Italy and the 
Rhineland. The occasion of the hunt to-morrow 
will give thee a fine opportunity to slip unmarked 
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away, which I know, to fulfill my request, thou wilt 
be happy to do.” 

“Indeed I will, beloved prince,” exclaimed Paul; 
“and thou shalt see how fair a picture I am able to 
paint!” 

“Be it so,” said Wolfenstein, with a smile and a 
parting wave of the hand. 

By next meridian, Paul is at the door of Alberta’s 
cottage. Lifting his cavalier’s hat, with its dancing 
plume, he asks the beautiful maiden for a bowl of 
milk and_ porridge. 

“The beams of noon are hot; seat thyself under 
the linden-tree,” she murmurs, “and I will quickly 
get it.” 

After this prelude, it would not be difficult, per- 
‘haps, to tell how it was done by handsome Paul; 
but let it suffice for our readers to know that the pic- 
ture was soon begun, and before our young artist 
had: completed his labors thereon, the heart of 
golden-haired Alberta was led captive. 





Well, when Paul had finished Alberta’s portrait, 
he took it to the prince, who ex- 


OCTOBER. 
A BRILLIANT phalanx fills the welkin's ring, 
Gathered a royal death to celebrate ; 
And royal answers to the doom of fate 
Proudly the serried lines in honor bring. 
A plaintive requiem the songsters sing ; 
Low-beating drums upon the singers wait, 
And scarlet sashes and gay plumes vibrate 
With martial splendor, borne on solemn wing. 
It is the lovely summer's obsequies, 
Which grand October signals kingly-wise. 
Tears scarce escape his brave yet saddened eyes; 
But yielding tribute, drinks he of the lees 
Of joy in silence, smiling that o'er all 
This blight of beauty, drops a golden pall. 
— Mary B. Dodge. 
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STAMESE PRINCESS. 


THE surroundings of my home in the city of Bang- 
kok were as aristocratic as the most rabid royalist 
could desire. The house itself stood facing the east- 
ern front of the grand royal palace, with its triple 





A VISIT FROM A 





this workshop, and also into this poor refuge of roy- 
alty, where a small little temple of the Buddha stood 
open day and night, in which I often saw Phra Rahka 
Muni on his knees before a small brass idol of the 
Buddha that stood enshrined therein. He was gen- 
erally alone at his prayers, except on holidays, when 
he might be seen surrounded by his seventeen 
nephews and nieces, who were all, apparently, very 
much less devout than he. The most heedless of 
the number, however, was the Princess Champoo, a 
girl about seventeen years of age, and for whom no 
worthy suitor had yet been found, no doubt owing 
to the disfavor with which her father was held at the 
court of Siam. 

The Saint and I somehow were drawn a little closer 
toward each other day after day; not that I was par- 
ticularly given to being sanctimonious, but because 
all true, deep life has power to attract. One wants 
to get at the secret of every such life, and I must 
candidly confess that his attitude to the world around 
him was not without some meaning to me. He 
looked at his life through his mo- 





pressed himself delighted in every 
respect with the great excellence 
of the performance, and declared 
that .a being’ of such wondrous 
beauty must not be without a 
guerdon of recognition, and there- 
fore gave her a life-estate in a 
pretty cottage and a few fair acres 
of land. 

And he blessed Paul for his 
clearness of. vision in making 
choice, notwithstanding dissuasive 
obstacles, of Alberta for a wife; 
and he kept him employed contin- 
ually at painting pictures at the 
castle. 

Likewise, he carried her fac- 
simile with him to Italy and the 
Rhineland, and chagrined with its- 
marvelous loveliness the great 
artists of both countries. Finally, 
he presented it to a German baron, 
who hung it up in his gallery, and 
valued the painting as if Correg- 
gio himself had painted it. 

So runs the old legend. I do 
not know whether it conveys a 
moral, unless it be, that Cupid can 
wing a brush as well as an arrow. 

— Edward Olin Weeks. 


IN THE SPRING. 





One of the most pleasing and 
sentimental pictures displayed at 
the spring exhibition of the Brook- 
lyn Art Association, which opened 
onthe 27th of last April, was called 
“Spring,” and came from A. T. 
Stewart’s art gallery in New York. 
Painted by Pierre’ A. Cot, it at- 
tracted much attention from its 
rare beauty, its brilliant effect of 
light, and its poetical suggestive- 
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ments of faith, or rather illumina- 
tions, and though these were but 
momentary, they were full of com- 
pensation, and the silent figures of 
the Buddha that he molded and 
fashioned day after day for the al- 
tars of the poor, were in themselves 
conducive to deep serenity and re- 
pose. 

He told me himself that when he 
had molded his first clay statue 
and laid it in the sun to dry, be- 
fore taking it to be baked, he was 
full of the utmost trepidation and 
fear, lest the clay should crack, or 
show any seam whatever, which, 
in the eyes of all pious Buddhists, 
is held as a sure sign of the un- 
worthiness of the modeler to his 
office. Each returning day he pa- 
tiently watched his idol of clay, 
but it gave no sign, nor did the 
smallest crack of disapprobation 
appear on its smooth surface. Still 
full of sad forebodings, and with 
greater patience, he carried it to 
the kiln to be baked. When the 
idol was at length taken out of the 
furnace, there was still no crack to 
disturb his mind, and therefore he 
was led to conclude that he had 
found favor with him whom he 
sought to feel in his heart and-re- 
present in his work to his fellow- 
men. It was pleasant to watch 
Phra Rahka Muni at his work, and 
I noticed that Champoo, his niece, 
was always with him, now gayly 
dressed in silks and golden orna- 
ments, and at other times in slov- 
enly attire, with her hair all un- 
kempt and wild, flying about her 
head in the utmost disorder. 

One afternoon I looked into the 
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ness. When dealing with ideal 
subjects, the French artist thinks 
only of beauty of form, of graceful- 
ness, and the sentiment he wishes to express. The 
woods are soft and mellow with tender leaves, vocal 
with the songs of birds, and flooded with golden 
sunshine, It is the season for mating, for the poet 
tells us: 
‘In the spring a young man's fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 

What more natural than that the artist should de- 
pict an ideal youth and maiden full of these fancies, 
enjoying one of the sports of childhood’s season? 
They are as pure in thought, and tender in feeling, 
as the new-born flowers springing up in the grass at 
their feet. They are simply existing, as the butterfly 
does, unconscious of the drapery which clothes them 
as the bird is unconscious of its plumage. While ‘it 
may be difficult for us of a prosaic, practical, and 
possibly evil age, to imagine such Arcadian sim- 
plicity, we have to believe that there are Pauls and 
Virginias who dwell in happy valleys, and therefore 
we find no fault with M. Cot for giving us a glimpse 
of this Eden-like life, even if it is simply painted 
upon canvas, to hang upon the walls of a marble art 
gallery on the great Fifth Avenue of the American 





metropolis. 


THE UGLY BEAUTY.—A. T. ELwes. 


walls, gardens, temples, theatres, and fantastic pleas- 
ure grounds. On the right was the palace of a great 
prince — half-brother to the king, and the chief mag- 
istrate of the army. On the left, about a quarter of 
a mile distant, rose another princely dwelling, and 
immediately behind us, inclosed within low brick 
walls, were a number of mean, shabby-looking 
oriental houses, the residence of the Prince Laksana, 
one of the younger sons of the usurper Phin Sin 
Klang, who lived here with his eight wives and sev- 
enteen children, and a brother, his elder by almost 
twenty years, under the strict and constant surveil- 
lance of a military guard, for he was suspected at 
court. ; 

The elder brother of the. prince Laksana had never 
married, and was therefore called the Saint. Phra 
Rahka Muni was not only called a saint, but was in 
reality as much a saint as any man living. He wasa 
tall, thin, emaciated, pure, and most serene-looking 
old man, who, though a prince by birth, had volun- 
tarily chosen the profession of maker of clay idols 
of the Buddha, for which purpose he had erected a 
little workshop adjoining our house. 

I could look from my bedroom window right into 





little pagoda, and saw the Saint, as 

usual, at prayer. He was.all alone, 

and I stood there, watching him 
rising and bowing, and going through a number of 
genuflections, when, to my surprise, he suddenly 
dropped on the floor, seemingly in a fainting fit. At 
this moment Champoo came in. With a loud cry 
she sprang toward him, raised him up from the floor, 
and wiped the perspiration from his brow. Finding 
him better, she knelt down by his side, placed her 
lips against his forehead, and held him in her arms. 
Nothing could exceed the tenderness of the caress, 
unless it was the accompanying look. I did not hear 
what was said between them, but presently the girl 
broke into such heart-breaking sobs, crying “ Never, 
never!” that I did not know what to make of it. 

On the following morning, I was awakened by a 
deafening cry of “Pi sarvang nah!" (‘Mind you go 
to heaven!’’) A slave of Prince Laksana rushed in 
for me, and I hurried out with a bottle of wine, the 
only thing I had in shape of a restorative. When I 
entered the little hut in which Phra Rahka Muni had 
passed the greater part of his life, I found that he 
was at the last gasp of death. He was lying on a 
strip of matting, with Champoo’s lap fora pillow. All 
his relatives were assembled around him; in fact, they 
had suspended every other care, and were addressing 
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themselves to the one work of fixing the thoughts of 
the dying man on the Buddha, and in order to accom- 
plish this object, they took turns to enunciate, as 
clearly as possible, in the ears of the dying man, one 
of the names by which he loved best to speak of his 
god when in health; and these names were uttered 
as often as eight or ten times ina minute. They did 
this in the hope that the departing spirit would thus 
be helped to think of nothing but his god. I noticed 
that Champoo did not call out any of these names, | 
but continued to repeat with bewildering yells, “ Mind 





you go to heaven.” 

At length there came a sudden conviction that the 
poor man had ceased to hear their voices, and all at 
once the continuous and deafening sounds of “ Phra 
Arahang’”’ were exchanged for the most dismal howl- 
ings, in which all the slaves and even the dogs of 
the prince’s household joined in a sort of concert. 

I left them, much saddened and perplexed at the 
exhibition of such violent grief for the death of a 
man whom they apparently most cruelly neglected 
in life. 

At twelve o’clock the body of the Saint was laid, in 
its every-day, shabby dress, with its hands gently 
crossed upon its breast, on the brick floor, at the feet 
of the brass image at whose shrine he was so con- 
stant a worshiper in life. His dress seemed more 
dingy than ever, but the beautiful sunlight that 
streamed over that still figure, all day long, through 
an aperture in the wall, had the effect of making it 
now and then seem like a robe woven of silver tis- 
sue and sunbeams. 

In the afternoon, as I was preparing to attend the 
dead man’s funeral, my maid-servant announced the 
Princess Champoo, who walked into my chamber 
accompanied by three little slave-girls, each bearing 
a small silver tray containing fruit and flowers. 
Champoo’s eyes were still red from weeping. 

“These are for you, ma’am,” said the princess. 
“My poor uncle liked you.” 

“And I liked him very much, Champoo,” said I 
l:indly, touched by the girl’s sad face. “I wish I 
could have done something to make his life easier.”’ 

“Phood tho, he would not let anybody do the 
smallest office for him,” said Champoo; “I think he 
really wanted to die.” 

“You believe that he is happy now?” said I. 

“Well,” said she, “I am not sure; I hope, and I 
think he must be happy; but I am not sure, you 
know, and everybody with whom I have spoken has 
said the same. Nobody is sure whether he has gone 
into heaven or turned into some animal; I wish I 
knew. He was very good, and the Phra Buddha 
wouldn't be so mean as to punish him for little 
faults, I hope.” 

“Why, I thought he had no faults,” said I. 

“O yes, he had,” replied Champoo, quite confiden- 
tially ; “he often and often told fibs on my account, 
especially when my father was going to whip me. 
Once, when I ran away from home, he told the prince, 
my father, that I was lost; and when he found me 
on the other side of the river, going right on to Pak 
Nam, he persuaded me to go back with him, and to 
tell my father that I had lost my way. I did so, and 
I wasn’t whipped.” She then became silent, but 
broke out after a short pause, saying: “He must 
have gone to heaven, for he was the best man I ever 
knew.” And the tears again filled her eyes. 

“These are lovely flowers,” I said, taking up one 
of the roses she had brought me, and trying to change 
the conversation. 

“O yes,” said Champoo, in a manner which was 
almost fascinating for its artlessness, “they are for 
you; but don’t thank me for them,—now don’t, — 
for I want you to give me something in return; I 
am going to barter these flowers; I don’t want 
money —I want sdmething better,—I want a long 
piece of white cambric; that is what I want.” 

“What are you going to do with it, Champoo?”’ 

“T am going to wind it round and round my 
uncle’s body,” said the princess, “and if it is long 

enough, I can cover his face with the end of it, to 
keep off the flies, which are sure to ‘light on his face 
as we are carrying him to the Phra Main, or place 
for burning the dead.” I went at once to my closet, 
where I had a piece of cambric, which I had ordered 
from Singapore, and tore off a length of some eight 
yards or more, but when I turned to hand it to her, I 
found her examining with great curiosity some few 
articles that stood on my toilet-table. 

These she suddenly dropped, however, and squatted 
down on the floor, looking, as I thought, not a little 


cambric she was so delighted that she sprang up, and 
jumped and skipped about the room. 
amined its texture, measured its length, bound it 
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She then ex- 


round her person, and in fact was just as happy in 
its possession as if it were going to serve as a bridal 
robe, and not as a winding-sheet for her poor old 
uncle. 

At length she suddenly bethought herself, and hur- 
ried away in a somewhat unceremonious manner, her 
three little slave-girls following her, leaving the fruit 
and flowers behind them. A few moments after, I 
heard her laughing heartily, and I turned to my win- 
dow with some surprise. She had wound the cambric 
round the dead body of her uncle, and was at that 
moment, with the aid of her slave-girls, dragging in 
a plank whereon to lay him, and a worm crawling 
over it having frightened the slave-girls, excited her 
to peals of laughter. I stood silently watching them. 
After tossing the poor earth-worm hither and thith- 
er on the plank, and laughing merrily at its efforts to 
escape, Champoo at length allowed it to crawl away 
in peace; they then brought the plank into the tem- 
ple. Presently one of the slaves went out and re- 
turned almost instantaneously with a nice clean bit 
of matting and a leather pillow; these they arranged 
on the plank, and then, in a more hushed and sub- 
dued manner, they lifted the dead man, all robed in 
white, and laid him on it. This done, they gathered 
some leaves and flowers and placed them all around 
the bier, and, finally, Champoo knelt down and bent 
over the dead man, and said something to him which 
I could not hear. 

There was an indescribable tenderness and pathos 
in these little offices, performed by these young girls 
for their departed relative and master. A moment 
more and they were gone to dress themselves; but 
the acts themselves, just as they stand, stirred me 
then to silent tears, and will remain forever fresh in 
my memory. 

About five o’clock the same evening we followed 
the dead man to the Phra Main, but being unable to 
endure the sickening sight, I returned home and left 
the dead saint of the Buddha to be consumed to 
ashes. 

When I reached my chamber once more, I was 
conscious of great fatigue, for we had walked a great 
distance, and I went to my toilet-table to get some 
eau-de-Cologne, when I missed all my rings, three in 
number, which I had that morning seen in a little 
tray on my table. 

I immediately set about searching for them, but 
they were nowhere to be found. I then questioned 
every member of my little household; but all in vain 
—no one knew anything of their whereabouts. Not 
a little vexed, I returned to the search with renewed 
ardor, when to my astonishment my maid quickly 
said : 

“T see no earthly use in hunting for the rings in 
this house.” 

“ What do you mean?” said I, rather abruptly. 

“That there is no doubt in my mind as to the per- 
son who has stolen the rings.” 

“And pray, who is it?” 

“The princess who paid you a visit this afternoon, 
ma’am,”’ rejoined my maid. 

“What, stealing with the tears in her eyes for the 
loss of her good old uncle!” said I. “It is impossi- 
ble. You are mistaken, Ayah.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said my maid, “you may believe 
me or not, as you please; but she zs the person who 
has got your rings, and if you don’t get them at once 
she’ll gamble them away before morning.” 

It was very hard for me to believe this of Champoo, 
and I was grieved beyond measure, and did not know 
what to do. Finally, I sent to call the princess to me. 
In she walked, bright and smiling, her tears all dried 
and her grief seemingly quite forgotten, and her man- 
ner as Careless as if nothing had happened. 

“Champoo,” said J, as gently as I knew how, “did 
you take my rings when you came to visit me this 
afternoon?” 

“Indeed I did no such thing,” was her quick reply. 

“Well, it is very strange, and I do not know what 
to think of it, Champoo,” I said. ‘“ My servants are 
all trustworthy, and you and your slave-girls are the 
only strangers who have entered this room to-day.” 

“Oh, dear me!” rejoined Champoo, “that is no 
proof at all. You must have dropped the rings 
somewhere or other.” And she began pacing the 
room from one end to the other, repeating, “Of 
course, you have dropped them.” 

I looked at the girl. So bright and young and con- 








conscious and confused. But when I gave her the 
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doubting her integrity. But all at once I heard a 
light sound of something coming in contact with the 
marble floor. 
missing rings which I picked up; and all my doubts 
as to the culprit vanished instantly. 


1 stooped, and there was one of my 


“JT knew that you had dropped them somewhere 


about here,” added Champoo, continuing her march 
up and down the room. 


But I only replied by saying: ‘‘ There are two more 


| missing.” 


Again I heard a slight sound, similar to the first, 
ind not far the 
inother of the missing rings. 


from where princess stood lay 


“Now,” said Champoo, ‘“‘you must confess it was 


your own carelessness by which these rings were 
found lying about in this manner. 
And she sprang to the door. 


Fare thee well.” 


“Stop, Champoo,” said I, very decidedly. “If you 


go away in this manner | shall think you are much 
worse than you are.” 
my hand gently on her arm. 
hand, which was closed, as if holding something in it, 
at which the girl smiled, and slowly opened the hand 
and disclosed the missing ring lying in the palm of 


And I went up to her and laid 
I then took her right 


it. I was never more surprised in my life, and the 
perfect coolness with which she exhibited it to me 
almost took away my breath. 

*“O Champoo, Champoo!”’ said I, at length, “then 


you did take them from my table.” 


“T did not take them,” said she, “ but I stole them 
right under your very eyes and you did not perceive 
it. Here is the last of your rings. Take it, but 
please don’t tell my father what I have done, or else 
he’ll whip me.” 

I promised, and she turned to go away. But I 
cried, “‘Champoo, don’t go away. Come back, I 
want to say one word to you.” 

“No, no,” said she; “you'll preach to me about 
the wickedness of stealing, as my poor uncle used to 
do, and I know all about it. Good-bye.” And she 
rushed down the stairs and I thought I heard a sob. 
Shortly after this I heard that Champoo had ran 
away and was nowhere to be found. 

About eighteen months after her flight from home 
a slave-woman brought me another present of flow- 
ers, saying that it was from her mistress, Champoo, 
who wished me to go and see her, binding me, how- 
ever, not to speak to any one of her whereabouts. 
I did go and see, there and then, to find her living in 
the Chinese part of the city, the wife of a rich China- 
man. She seemed particularly happy as she showed 
me her baby, assuring me that now she had given up 
being wild and was trying to be just as good as she 


could be. —A. Il, Leonowens. 
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A NAUGHTY DARLING. 





I'LL tell you a summer story, 
Of a lovely, dainty thing, 
Who has robbed me of peace and heart's ease: 
Yet sweet! to her I cling. 
She comes to me on tiptoe — pretty wooer, 
To fly like thistle-down if I pursue her. 


When at her feet I kneel, 
Urging my love's fond plea, 
Flashing her wild, bright, vio!et eyes, 
She laughs and mocks at me,— 
And willfully declares she does not love me, 
Clapping her tiny hands in glee above me. 


When neath the whispering boughs, 
In the shade of the dewy leaves, 
I take her flower-soft hand in mine, 
And tell her how_she grieves,— 
That all my world is in her eyes — yet she 
Doth mock, and laugh, and madly torture me. 


Oh, then so archly turning, 
Love trembles in her face, 
And she floats down, dove-like, tender, 
To my yearning, fond embrace, 
One instant — then the tricksy darling flies, 
And decks her triumph in my tear-dimmed eyes. 


Ah, peaceful Love! to thee 
My frenzied life I bring; 
My heart shall find Elysium 
Within a golden ring. 
When, in God's name, it clasps her finger white, 
A radiant sunburst w.1l break through my night. 


Then her sweet face shall hide, 
In hushed and shy eclipse ; 
Till from her heart, up-tiding love 
Will melt upon her lips: 
Telling ‘‘ the sweet old story '’— sweet and old, 





fident did she seem, that I began to blame myself for 


Hallowed and blesséd by that ring of gold. 
‘ — Fanny Barrow. 
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ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

THREE cathedrals have occupied the present site 
of St. Paul’s Church, in London. Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, founded the first in 610, and it was destroyed 
by fire in 1087. The second cathedral, or “Old St. 
Paul’s,”” was soon after built, and proved to be a 


tower and spire 520 feet high, which was higher than 
the great Pyramid of Egypt. This 
old church was in the form of a 
Latin cross, and had seventy-six 
chapels, a bell-tower with four 
bells, a chapter-house, etc., and 
supported two hundred Roman 
priests. On special saints’ days 
the choristers ascended the spire 
to a great height and chanted 
anthems. On the anniversary of 
the conversion of St. Paul, Janu- 
ary 25, a fat bullock was offered 
at the high altar, upon which was 
heaped great stores of gold and 
silver plate and illuminated mis- 
sals. The walls were sumptu- 
ously adorned with pictures, and 
the church contained many fine 
monuments. The floor of this 
old church was laid out in walks, 
and soon these were used by the 
people for all sorts of traffic. The 
middle aisle, or “ Paul’s Walk,” 
became a common thoroughfare 
for porters and carriers, for ale, 
beer, bread, fish, flesh, fardels of 
stuff, and mules, horses, and 
other beasts. Bishop Earle, in 
1629, wrote: ‘“ Paul’s Walk is the 
Lord’s Epitome, or you may call 
it the lesser Ile of Great Brittaine. 
The noyse is like that of Bees, 
in strange hummings or buzze, 
mixt of walking, tongues, and 
feet; it is a kind of still roare, or 
loud whisper.” The first lottery 
in England was drawn at the west door in 1569. In 
1600 a man named Bankes went to the top of St. 
Paul’s on horseback. Many other strange things 
took place in this old church, which was destroyed 
by the great fire in 1666. Dryden says: 
‘* The daring flames peep'd in, and saw from far 
The awful beauties of the sacred quire ; 
But since it was profan'd by civil war, 
Heav'n thought it fit to have it purg’d by fire.” 


Books to the value of $750,000, which had been 
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placed in a crypt by the stationers of Paternoster 
Row, were destroyed in this fire. The great blocks 
of Caen stone, of which the church was built, ex- 
ploded into flakes, and became calcined like the 
marble blocks in the Chicago fire. The ruins were 
leveled by gunpowder and battering-rams in 1666 
and 1668, and it was eight years after the fire before 
they were removed. 

Sir Christopher Wren was instructed to make a 
model for the present cathedral, which he did, in a 
design antique and well studied, conformable to the 





| still lower down, marine shells, showing that the sea 
great church, 690 feet long, 130 feet broad, with a|once flowed over the site of the present cathedral. 





best style of the Greek and Roman architecture. 
After some alterations of the model, so that side 
aisles might be introduced, Charles II. approved of 
it, and digging for the foundations commenced May 
1, 1675. Beneath the old cathedral a vast cemetery 
of Britons, Romans, and Saxons was discovered, and 





The first stone was laid by Wren, June 21, 1675, and 


also stands in the south transept. The inner dome 
has eight great paintings by Sir James Thornhill, 
representing events in the life of St. Paul. These 
were restored in 1853 by Mr. Parris, who was occu- 
pied three years on the job. The pictures are best 
seen from the Whispering Gallery. The ball on the 


top of the lantern is 6 feet 2 inches in diameter, and 
will hold 8 persons. The cross is solid, and weighs 


3,360 pounds. The view of London from the upper, 
or Golden Gallery, is very min- 

= ute, people in the streets appear- 

ing like mice, and the bridges 
across the Thames like lines. 
When Mr. Horner painted his 
great view of London for the 
Colosseum, now familiar to visit- 
ors to New York, he built for 
himself an observatory on the 








ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


in 1710 the son of the architect laid the last stone — 
the highest slab on the top of the lantern. Thus the 
cathedral was finished in thirty-five years under one 
architect, one master-mason, Mr. Thomas Strong, and 
while one bishop, Dr. Henry Compton, occupied the 
see. For his services Wren obtained $1,000 a year. 

St. Paul’s stands in the most elevated part of Lon- 
don, is in the form of a Latin cross, and has a gen- 
eral resemblance to St. Peter’s. The church is built 
of rusticated Portland stone, and the exterior is of 
two orders—the upper Composite, and the lower 
Corinthian. The dimensions of this edifice are as 
follows: Length from east to west, 500 feet; from 
north to south, 250 feet; width, 125 feet; width of 
front facing Ludgate Hill, 180 feet ; height of the two 
campanile towers, 220 feet; height to the top of the 
cross, from the ground, 365 feet, which is 150 feet 
less than St. Peter’s; height of nave, choir and tran- 
septs, 100 feet ; height of western front, 138 feet; in- 
terior diameter of dome, 100 feet; height of dome, 
60 feet; height of dome from ground line, 215 feet; 
height of lantern gallery, 274 feet 9 inches. The 
church covers an area of 84,025 superficial feet. The 
semi-circular recess, seen in the illustration, contains 
the altar; at the west end, a noble flight of steps| 
ascends to a double portico of coupled columns, in 
the pediment of which, 64 feet long and 17 feet high, 
is the ‘Conversion of St. Paul,” sculptured in high 
relief. The dome of this cathedral is considered by 
architects to stand supreme on earth for beauty and 
appearance of elegant lightness. 

There are many curious and interesting things 
about this cathedral, some of which are worth men- 
tioning. The ascent to the Whispering Gallery is by 
260 steps; to the highest, or Golden Gallery, 560 
steps; and to the Ball, 616 steps. The library, over 
the southern aisle, contains 7,000 volumes, and the 
floor consists of 2,300 pieces of oak. The clock was 
made in 1708, and has two dials each 51 feet in cir- 
cumference. The minute-hands are 9 feet 8 inches 
long, and weigh 75 pounds each. The pendulum is 
16 feet long, and the bob weighs 180 pounds. The 
clock is an eight-day clock, and strikes the hours on 
the great bell, which weighs five tons. In the still- 
ness of midnight the striking of this clock has been 
heard on the terrace of Windsor Castle. The organ, 
built in 1694, stands in the first arch from the altar, 








on the north side of the choir. An enormous organ 


cross. At one time the high 
winds nearly tore the observa- 
tory away. 

There are some fifty monu- 
ments in St. Paul’s, most of them 
voted by Parliament in honor of 
naval and military officers, auth- 
ors, artists, and philanthropists. 
This church has been made a 
Pantheon for British heroes. 
Among the monuments and 
tombs which it contains are 
colossal statues of John Howard 
and Dr. Johnson; of Hallam and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; monu- 
ments to Lord Nelson and Lord 
Cornwallis ; Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie and Lord Howe. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s remains, with 
those of his family, are in the 
crypt in the south aisle. 

Says C. R. Leslie: “If West- 
minster Abbey has its ‘Poets’ 
Corner,’ so has St. Paul’s its 
‘Painters’ Corner.’ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s statue, by Flaxman, 
is here, and Reynolds himself lies 
buried here, and Barry, and Opie, and Lawrence are 
around him; and above all, the ashes of the great 
Van Dyck are in the earth under the cathedral.” 
The remains of J. M. W. Turner were laid next to 
those of Reynolds, on December 30, 1851, and Sir 
Edwin Landseer has recently been interred in St. 
Paul’s. There also are the presidents of the Royal 
Academy, Benjamin West, Fuseli, and many others. 
The remains of the great Nelson are in the middle 
crypt, beneath a black marble sarcophagus; and 














SOUTH SIDE. 


under the entrance to the choir are those of Wel- 
lington in a large porphyry tomb. 

The state processions to St. Paul’s have been very 
imposing. Queen Anne, the Prince Regent, George 
III., and Queen Caroline, each gave thanksgiving in 
this church. The last procession of this kind was 
when Queen Victoria returned thanks for the recov- 
ery of the Prince of Wales. From almost every part 
of London the dome of St. Paul’s can be seen, and 
when fully in view, it presents a combination unsur- 
passed for external elegance. — Fuller -Walker. 
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MUSIC. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


THE ‘‘irrepressible conflict '’ which for at least twenty years 
has raged in the church, between choir and congregation, in re- 
spect to the music, is approaching settlement. This is due in part 
to the determination of congregations to take an active share in 
the service, and in part to publishers who, having caught the pop- 
ular fever, foster it by circulars and advertisements without num- 
ber, setting forth the advantages of the several collections of 
hymns and tunes of which they have the sale. We will not, how- 
ever, lay too great stress upon the latter reason. Book publishers 
are prone to follow, rather than lead, public sentiment, and wise 
book-makers are not given to ventures into unexplored fields, the 
harvest of which is not likely to be remunerative. 

We think there can be no doubt that the tendency of churches 
is toward congregational music. There is a manifest unwilling- 
ness among habitual church attendants to delegate the entire ser- 
vice to the clergyman and choir. There is a growing taste, if not 
for a responsive form of worship, for that in which the people may 
take some share —to the extent, at least, of the service of song. 

We need not go back very many years to recall the time when 
the singing was regarded as about as much a part of the service as 
the preliminary bell-ringing which convened the congregation — 
and no more. It was authorized by the church authorities, and 
would have been equally impressive and acceptable if the sexton 
had attended to both duties. But that day is passed, and as intel- 
ligence and culture have leveled the distinctions between pastor 
and people, the latter seek, more and more, a service in which they 
shall have part. It follows, therefore, that congregational singing 
has made rapid progress in the past twenty years. We do not 
mean to state that worshipers were absolutely dumb prior to this 
time, but only that the requisite measures were not taken to induce 
all to join in the singing, and make the musical service general and 
enthusiastic. 

The choir has had things pretty much its own way. It ran one 
end of the church and the minister the other, and the congregation 
received as much benefit as it could, situated as it was between 
the two extremes of worship. Fora long time this was the aver- 
age condition of affairs, until one day it occurred to some one 
that if the congregation could have the music before them they 
might join in the singing. Numerous attempts were made to put 
this idea into practical shape. Several volumes of hymns and 
tunes combined were prepared and issued, but not meeting the 
public want, they had a brief existence and an early grave. We 
forbear to mention names. They and their epitaphs are written 
in the profit and loss accounts of their respective publishers. It 
was not until Plymouth Church (Rev. H. W. Beecher's) took hold 
of this matter, that it became a living and lively subject of interest. 

The original ‘‘ Plymouth Collection"’ was the real pioneer of 
congregational tune books. Into the work Mr. Beecher had 
thrown his most earnest efforts, and commanded, also, those of 
the best and most cultured minds of his congregation. With an 
utter disregard for orthodox sources of supply, he and they had 
gone into the hymns of the Roman Catholic Church, and of every 
other sect wherein they found material which breathed the true spirit 
of Christian piety and benevolence. Every field was explored, 
and much was garnered that upon a revision would be found 
superfluous ; but this work is the basis and the precedent for every 
collection which has succeeded it, and is now offered to the public. 

In the preparation of such a work there were many difficulties. 
Some favorite music was omitted because the composers churlishly 
refused either to sell or to give it away. The law of copyright was 
honestly observed. And yet, in all the essential elements of an 
excellent congregational hymn and tune book, the ‘‘ Plymouth 
Collection "’ was far in advance of any other that had been issued, 
and maintained its supremacy for many years. 

It would exceed the limit prescribed for this article were we to 
attempt to mention the numerous collections which have succeeded 
this. There have been hundreds; but save the two we shall name, 
none have been very largely circulated. Of these two, the ‘‘Songs 
for the Sanctuary” is the first and most prominent. This was 
originally issued under the title of ‘‘ Songs of the Church.’’ The 
hymns were selected by the Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D. D., 
and the music was adapted and composed mainly by Joseph P. 

Holbrook, now and for many years director of music in the First 
Presbyterian Church, in Brooklyn. The model for both these 
volumes (the second was little more than a reprint of the first) 
was the ‘‘ Plymouth Collection."" An effort was made to reconcile 
the conflict between the choir and the congregation by assigning 
tunes to the majority of hymns, leaving some three hundred hymns 
unadapted. The minister was expected, or at liberty, to give out 
the first and last hymns from the music pages, and let the choir 
adapt music to the remaining hymns. This may have worked to 
advantage with some congregations, but we know it has not been 
conducive to the spiritual comfort of some people to find many of 
the most beautiful hymns unwedded to music and left to the ten- 
der mercies of the choir. There was great convenience, of course, 
in this compromise: for what more easy, if a new and beautiful 
hymn were found, which had never been set to music, than to turn 
it over to the choir to find for it an appropriate setting? But con- 
gregations are not always so willing to leave this work for the 
quartet of cherubs in the organ-loft; and the right to sing these 
hymns has been yielded often reluctantly and with bad grace. 

The compromise, however, worked very well for a time; but it 
is safe to say that compromises, in matters musical as well as polit- 
ical, have had their day. Since the publication of the ‘‘ Songs for 
the Sanctuary’ numerous works have appeared. Even the Epis- 
copal Church has made a radical move in the direction of an in- 
crease in their meagre hymnology and congregational singing. 
The ‘‘ Hymnal,” issued under its sanction, is avery excellent work, 
but contains too many tunes which can not be readily sung by con- 
gregations. They are adapted rather to trained choirs, and will 
be appreciated by those who prefer to be sung to rather than to 
sing themselves. 

The latest, and, we think, the best work for congregational pur- 
poses, is the ‘‘ Church Hymn Book,” edited by Edwin F. Hatfield, 
the music revised by Samuel P. Warren, a leading organist and 


experience of all who have preceded him in this country, and 
also to secure the best hymns and tunes from foreign collections 
—notably ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” In Hatfield's collec- 
tion, there is a tune on every one of its five hundred and fifty 
pages, and in most cases the several hymns on either page may 
be sung to both the tune on its own as well as on the opposite 
page. This is a genuine congregational hymn and tune book, 
and not the least of its merits is the admirable care manifested in 
the preservation of the old favorites, and the judicious selection of 
new tunes, such as congregations readily acquire—tunes which, 
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JULIAN SCOTT'S BATTLE-PICTURE. 


CONSIDERING all the circumstances, it is a littie remarkable that 
up to the present time not more than three or four great battle- 
pieces have been painted representing conflicts which occurred 
during the civil war. While a large number of memorial monu- 
ments and statues have been erected in all parts of the country in 
commemoration of those who fell in the war, and while large 





as some one has graphically expressed it, ‘‘ sing themselves.” 

But it is not our purpose to attempt a review of the various 
books which are appealing for popular favor. We have said suf- 
ficient, we think, to put persons interested in promoting congrega- 
tional singing in the way of securing the right kind of aids. If we 
their own churches, so much the better. 

We know that there is a feeling with some people that for every 
one to sing would produce anything but aconcord of sweet sounds. 
They point to men whose voices closely resemble the groanings 
of a coffee-mill, and to women, compared to whose melancholy 
screeching a cracked clarionet would be angelic. All of which 
may be very true; but we think if even these unfortunates had 
received some early musical training, they would have acquired 
fair voices and an agreeable method. The education should begin 
in the Sabbath school, and from earliest childhood the singers 
should be accustomed to sing with the tunes before them. Even 
if they never acquire a knowledge of musical notation, they will 
be greatly aided by the notes; for a person must be very stupid 
who does not, by constant observation, learn the intervals, and thus 
be enabled to sing the simple harmonies of our church tunes. 

An enthusiastic love for congregational singing would infuse 
new life into the prayer and other social meetings of the church. 
It can not be denied that as a rule the prayer-meetings are doleful 
and dispiriting. ‘They are, for the most part, attended by the con- 
scientious members, who go rather from a sense of duty than from 
the expectation of deriving any spiritual benefit from the exercises. 
There is the usual sleepy routine which was in the begining, is 
now, though we trust shall not ever be. Two or three hymns are 
lazily whined rather than sung, a few morbid, self-accusatory 
prayers and remarks are offered, the minister adds a little ashes to 
the already dying embers, a closing hymn is droned off, and the 
dozen or two somnolent ones hasten out of doors into a more 
cheering atmosphere. Now, it is evident that young people can 
not be enticed into such meetings. ‘To them the singing is always 
a feature of genuine interest and enjoyment. Church members are 
enjoined to ‘‘make a joyful noise unto the Lord,” and until they 
do there will be no life in their services and little attraction. The 
subject of congregational music can not be pressed too urgently 
upon a Christian people so emotional as our own. 





ORGANISTS AND ORGAN-PLAYING. 


The influence of a good organist and organ on church singing 
can scarcely be overestimated. If the clergyman is not musical 
and has good common sense, the organist will be supreme in the 
musical portion of the services. It is, therefore, of far greater 
importance than is usually supposed, that the organist should be 
something more than a mere musical machine. There are two 
pulpits in every church. The pastor preaches from one, and the 
organist or choir director (usually the same) from the other. The 


absolutely destroyed by the frivolous performance of the musical 
pastor. We doubt if this fact has ever fully impressed the majority 


sion, for instance, of an excellent sermon has been obliterated from 


frivolous and utterly inappropriate organ performance. 
This is not mere surmise on our part. We have repeatedly seen 
this result in the past twenty-five years. 


the national debt. His business was simply to play a voluntary, 


have selected and prepared for performance days before. 
chargeable. 


in levity at a funeral ? 


write it) Offenbach. 
too often suggested by these careless performances. 


performance will inevitably creep into the singing. 


noble models. 
tickle the fancy. There is no attempt at a worshipful style. 


cal construction. 


in order to produce striking effects. 
to an arena for the exhibition of vocal gymnastics. 


not be disposed of in a brief paragraph. 
pathic doses—that is, by inefficient church music committees — 


selves. 





composer. The compiler has had the wisdom to profit by the 


and also for Offenbachian organists, is fast approaching. 


have also inspired others with a desire to try the experiment in | 


most fervent expression of the clerical pulpit may be weakened or 


of our readers, and yet scarcely a one has not felt that the impres- 


the mind before he has reached the outer door of the church. He 
can not tell why; but the organist could, if he would recall that the 
most solemn utterances of the pastor have been followed by scme 


The average organist has 
evidently had no more sympathy with the church than with paying 


support the choir in singing, and dance the congregation out of 
the church to any tune which struck his fancy, or which he may 
It is 
this inappropriateness with which we think organists are especially 
What would we think of a clergyman who indulged 
And yet we have heard organists, after a 
sermon which excited to the utmost solemn reflections, amble gayly 
into selections from ‘‘ Martha,” ‘‘ Traviata,”’ and (it is a pity to 
‘*Hands all ‘round and down the middle”’ is 


The influence of such an organist on the choir is in the highest 
degree demoralizing. The flippancy which characterizes the organ 
It has, in fact, 
developed a school of so-called sacred compositions whose weak 
sentimentality and faulty construction would have exasperated Han- 
del almost to homicide and hurried Haydn to a premature grave. 
Modern composers too often diverge as far as possible from these 
The sole effort seems to be to please the ear and 
They 
are usually as defective in sanctity and reverence as in grammati- 
The simplest rules of harmony are disregarded 
The choir-loft is converted 
There are 
ground and lofty tumblings by the solo soprano, acrobatic feats of 
strength by the bass, ambitious and exciting efforts to attain the 
attenuated, wiry high C, and more or less side-show business by 
the alto, organist, and all concerned. But this is a topic that can 
It needs a careful diag- 
nosis and a sound remedy. We doubt if it can be cured by homeo- 


but requires the most heroic treatment by the congregations them- 
Choirs often sing such stuff, either because they think the 
people like it, or are too indolent to enter a protest against it. 
Congregations are long-suffering ; but we earnestly hope, and con- 
fidently believe, that the judgment day for this ‘‘sacred’’ bosh, 


appropriations have been made by the Federal and State govern- 
ments for future works of art from the hands of the sculptor, not 
more than two or three commissions have been received by artists 
for pictures upon canvas. doubtless, various reasons 


There are, 


for this. The number of artists who can paint a battle are very 
limited ; it is quite natural that the people should first wish to per- 
petuate the memory and honor the virtues of those who fell in the 
conflict; and there has been a wide-spread feeling that civil con- 
flicts are noc exactly appropriate subjects to be perpetuated on 
canvas, especially since we have become a united people. Ver- 
mont and Pennsylvania are the only States, so far as we know, 
which have made appropriations for battle-pictures. Rothermel 
has painted for the capitol at Harrisburg an incident of the battle 
of Gettysburg, showing the attack made on the Pennsylvania 
reserve at Round-Top; and Mr. James Walker has painted a large 
and what may be described as a topographical view of the battle 
of Gettysburg. Other celebrated pictures which have grown out 
of the war are De Haas’s grand naval conflict of ‘‘ Farragut be- 
fore Mobile,” and Balling's ‘‘ Grant and his Generals.” 

Vermont is the first of the New England States to make an 
appropriation for a war-picture. Some four years ago she gave a 
commission to one of her own sons, Mr. Julian Scott, for a picture 
of the desperate battle of Cedar Creek, fought in the valley of the 
Shenandoah, on the 19th of October, 1864, exactly ten years ago 
this month. The ‘‘Green Mountain Boys” are very proud of 
their Vermont Brigade, which was composed of the Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Eleventh regiments. This brigade, the 
Second, was in the Sixth Army Corps, and saw much heavy fight- 
ing. On the morning of the 19th of October, 1864, the Federal 
army lay for four or five miles on the easterly side of Cedar Creek, 
the Vermont Brigade holding the extreme right of the line. Just 
before daybreak, General Early made a sudden and unexpected 
attack on the left, flanking the Union forces and driving them back 
in great disorder. It will be remembered that the battle raged 
furiously all day, that the loss of men had been heavy, and the 
retreat of many of the Union troops had been so disorderly as to 
assume almost the appearance of a total rout. The Vermont 
Brigade sustained the brunt of the attack a number of times, but 
was finally driven back toward Newton. The day was considered 
lost, until General Sheridan arrived upon the field. 

Fighting was renewed shortly after, General Sheridan having 
re-formed the troops. The Vermont Brigade attacked the enemy 
and a heavy battle ensued, which, just before sundown, resulted in 
a victory for the Union forces. It was the last victorious charge of 
the day, and this is the incident Mr. Scott has faithfally reproduced 
on canvas. ‘The distance from the point of attack to Cedar Creek 
was about three miles, most of the way through an open country. 
The Vermont troops advanced over the battle-ground of the morn- 
ing, and soon after dark took possession of their old camp. 

Mr. Scott's canvas is twenty by ten feet, and shows the valley of 
the Shenandoah, looking southwest, with the Massennetten Moun- 
tains on the left, and in the center distance the high ground be- 
tween Middletown and Cedar Creek, on which the enemy was in 
a very strong position, back of a stone wall which crowned the 
crest of the continuous ridge. The perspective is admirable, and 
in the distance, on the ridge, can be seen the enemy; while the 
foreground and middle of the picture show the Vermont soldiers’ 
advance up the valley. Sheridan is at the extreme right of the 
picture, and General L. A. Grant, who commanded the Union 
forces, is at the extreme left-hand corner, in the rear, his position 
as a general. Most battle-pictures are painted after the conven- 
tional manner, the generals and their staffs occupying undue 
prominent positions, while whole regiments are represented as 
marching to the attack, with lines preserved unbroken, as if on 
parade. Mr. Scott has given prominence to the privates, who did 
the hard work, and has pictured the scene as it really was, a battle 
in earnest, full of e/av, courage and determination; but also full of 
glory, and pomp, and horror. A glimmer of light from the setting 
sun falls upon the center of the picture, tinting with heavenly hues 
the tattered Union flags, and the golden flag of the Eleventh Ver- 
mont Artillery, and falling upon the men’s faces, many of which are 
portraits of officers and men actually in the conflict. From a 
battery of artillery, at the left, wreaths of blue smoke curl up; 
clouds of dust arise on the right, and in distance an old barn is 
seen which was used for a hospital. Every detail of the great pic- 
ture has been carefully studied, Mr. Scott having spent two sum- 
mers on the spot, making a complete survey of the ground, and 
having prepared more than two hundred studies of soldiers, horses, 
etc., for the picture. Three years of hard work has been spent on 
this great historical painting, which is now in Vermont, having 
been taken from New York last August. The great body of the 
troops is pressing toward the enemy, ‘‘dressing on the center,’’ 
and the whole spirit of the picture is life-like in the extreme. As 
a work of art, the State of Vermont has reason to be proud of it. 
Among the portraits in this picture are those of Major Baxter; 
Colonel Enoch E. Johnson; Colonel Amasa S. Tracy, who has 
been wounded, and taken from his horse; Lieutenant O. R. Lee, 
who was killed, and his brother, Edward P. Lee, who was wounded; 
Captain W. H. Hubbard; Captain George H. Amidon; Lieutenant 
H. C. Baxter, and many others. 

Mr. Julian Scott was born on St. Valentine’s day, in 1846, in 
Johnson, Lamoille County, Vermont. He enlisted, in 1861, as a 
drummer boy, being under size and age. He was in the Virginia 
campaigns for three years, from Lewinsville to the Seven Days’ 
battles. Before leaving the army, he became a staff officer under 


General Baldy Smith. He was wounded in the latter part of the 
war, and having been discharged, commenced to study art in 
1864, in New York, spending the summer of 1866 in Europe. Since 
that time, he has been a devoted and rising art student, holding, 
to-day, a foremost rank in his profession. 
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LITERATURE. 





THE people of the United States may well be proud of the high 
position their country has taken in matters pertaining to geographi- 
cal and scientific pursuits. “The Federal Government has only to 
vote the supplies for an expedition to the North Pole, or elsewhere, 
and plenty of volunteers are forthcoming to carry out its wishes. As 
a people we have always spent money lavishly in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and our list of American explorers, navigators, and 
intrepid scientific investigators, is as large and honorable as that of 
any other country. And, perhaps, no books possess a greater pub- 
lic interest than those which minutely describe these expeditions. 
One of the most recent of these, from the house of Harper & 
Brothers, New York, is a large and handsome volume, entitled 
containing Captain George E. Tyson's 
wonderful drift on the ice-floe, a history of the Polaris expedition, 
the cruise of the 7igvess, and the rescue of the Po/aris survivors. 
To which is added a general arctic chronology. Mr. E. Vale 
Blake, of Brooklyn, has edited and compiled this book, and it will 
be seen from its scope that he had an abundance of thrilling ma- 
terial to work with. The wonderful story of the ill-fated Polaris 
expedition, with the sad, mysterious death of Captain Hall, is fresh 
in the minds of the people, for it is but as yesterday since the 
newspaper press gave the exciting news to the public. This book, 
however, is a calm, concise, and dispassionate narrative of the 
event, to which has been added much material new to the public, 
maps, fine illustrations, etc. A general history of arctic researches, 
from the days of Sebastian Cabot, has been given, including the 
great search for Sir John Franklin. The whole is a volume of 
which any American may be proud. One of the most interesting 
chapters is in relation to geographical mistakes which writers are 
apt to make relative to the polar regions. Those who consult the 
map in this volume will not wonder that such mistakes do occur, 
for every explorer appears to take the liberty of altering the map 
to suit himself. The world will be amused to know that far above 
Washington Land, and Grinnell Land, toward the north, there is a 
country called Grant Land, that it borders on Robeson’s Channel, 
into which channel projects Cape Sumner, and from which New- 
man’s Bay extends! Such is fame! If Mr. Greeley had been 
made President, who can tell what lands we should now have— 
around the North Pole ? 

Some of the curiosities in this book are the prayers furnished the 


‘* Arctic Experiences,"’ 


expedition by the Rev. Dr. Newman, of Washington. One was 
a prayer ‘‘to be used only on reaching the North Pole." A para- 


graph from it is as follows: 


‘In thy name, O Lord, we consecrate this portion of our globe 
to liberty, education, and religion, and may future generations 
reap the advantages of our discoveries. Bless the nation that sent 
us forth; bless the President of our great republic; bless all the 
people of our favored land, whose national banner we now wave 
over this distant country!" 


With such a sublime bit of spread-eagleism, in a prayer to be 
read at the North Pole, it is a thousand pities the Polaris expe- 
dition failed. The interest of the marvelous story told in this book 
is heightened by the mystery of Captain Hall's death, and the 
half-expressed suspicions concerning Dr. Bessel, and others of the 
expedition. Of course nothing can be more wonderful than the 
account of the drift of the Tyson party, and this forms the bulk of 
the work, the whole of which is as valuable as it is absorbing. 





Out of all the men who have attempted to penetrate Africa, from 
north to south, only two have achieved success—Sir Samuel 
Baker and Dr. G. A. Schweinfurth. This last gentleman is a 
young man, not more than thirty-eight years of age, who has been 
from his youth an enthusiastic botanist. Before commencing his 
tour in Africa, in 1868, where he was absent for three years, in the 
heart of the continent, he experienced extensive preparations for 
the journey while botanizing in the Delta of the Nile, along the 
shores of the Red Sea, and in Abyssinia. Like Captain Tyson, 
of the Polaris expedition, he had been, so to speak, a whaler for 
many years, and knew the fevers, jungles, and wild men he must 
meet in Africa, just as Tyson knew the icebergs and storms of the 
North Pole. Having successfully completed his journey, it has 
now been given to the public, in two large and handsome volumes, 
by Harper & Brothers. This work is beautifully illustrated, and 
is as full of interest and curiosity to the reader as the account of 
the Polaris expedition. From the North Pole to the Equator is a 
mighty step, and he who would be a student of the world should 
possess all these books. Like Mr. Vincent's recent work on India 
and Cambodia, Dr. Schweinfurth’s book is a pleasantly written 
narrative of his long journey, full of descriptions of all he saw and 
experienced. He treats of a thousand subjects, each of which is 
valuable and entertaining. As might be expected, he deals largely 
in botanical information; but all scientific readers, of whatever 
class, will find facts in its pages relating to nearly every branch of 
science. Some of the most interesting passages refer to the trees 
and plants. Writing of the coast of the Red Sea, the doctor says: 


‘A green carpet of samphire covered the coast for miles along 
the land. This botanically may be represented as coming under 
the genus Suarda, the name of which is imitated from the Arab 
‘ sued,’ the original of our ‘ soda.’"" 

ca * * * 7” * * * 


‘*The mountains between Suakin and Singat afford a habitat 
for such numbers of remarkable plants that they appear for their 
variety alone well worth a visit. The most striking forms which 
arrest the attention of the uninitiated are the dragon-trees, remark- 
able for their fantastic shapes. They belong to those types of 
vegetation which (as though they had been carried in the air and 
dropped from another world) are limited to extremely narrow sec- 
tions of the earth. The leaves afford bast for cords, the long 
flower stalks serve in June as excellent food for camels, while for 
goats they are almost poison. Found in company with them is a 
wild, unearthly-looking plant called caraib, of which the branches 
are like wings, prickly and jagged round the edges. like a dragon's 
back. They produce clusters of brown flowers as large as one's 
fist, which exhale a noxious and revolting smell, the plants them- 
selves being swollen with a white and slimy poisonous juice.”’ 


Writing from the banks of the White Nile, of the acacia-groves, 
our author says: 


‘«They extend over an area a hundred miles square, and stretch 
along the right bank of the stream. From the larvze of insects 
which have worked away the inside, their ivory-white shoots are 
often distorted in form and swollen out at their base with globular 
bladders, measuring about an inch in diameter. After the mysteri- 





ous insect has unaccountably managed to glide out of its circular 
hole, this thorn-like shoot becomes a sort of musical instrument, 
upon which the wind as it plays produces the regular sound of a 
flute; and on this account, the natives of the Soudan have named 
it the whistling-tree. Very striking is the sight afforded by the 
wood of acacias in the months of winter; the boughs, bare of 
leaves, and white as chalk, stretch out like ghosts; they are covered 
with the empty pods, which cluster everywhere like flakes of snow ; 
while the voices of a thousand flutes give out their hollow dirge. 
Such is the forest of the Soffar.” 


The wild and domestic animals of Africa, the crops cultivated 
by the different tribes of natives, their manners and customs, the 
geography of the country, and many other things, are fully treated 
of, the whole work forming one of the most valuable books of 
The 
pictures and maps are exceedingly well executed, and show actual 
views in Africa, for Dr. Schweinfurth:was a good draughtsman, 
and something of an artist. Among the other problems solved by 
this book, is the fact of the existence of a race of dwarfs in Africa, 
traditions of which have existed for thousands of years. 


travel which has issued from the American press in years. 





Since no biography of Thackeray has been written, out of re- 
spect to his wishes and those of his daughters, readers interested 
in ‘‘the great satirist’ will welcome the collection of anecdotes 
and sketches which Mr. R. H. Stoddard has edited in his second 
of the ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac Series,”” and which Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co., of New York, have published. The last papers written con- 
cerning both Thackeray and Dickens, have been handsomely and 
kindly collated, and published in this neat little volume, and while 
the matter is by no means fresh, it is readable and well arranged 
for reference. We read of Thackeray, in this book, that he was 
sensitive concerning himself, but of his work and his life supremely 
indifferent. He was inteilectually selfish and conscious from the 
beginning that he was a man of genius. When, in 1853, he came 
to America, he cared little for social success, but was anxious, as 
most of our English visitors are, for ‘‘the dollars he wished to 
make, not for himself, but for his little girls at home." He was 
simple and natural in his manner, fond of children, a warm friend, 
and sympathetic. Of America he said: ‘‘ Now, that which most 
impresses me here is that [ find homes as pure as ours, fire- 
sides like ours, domestic virtues as gentle; the English language, 
though the accent be a little different, with its home-like melody ; 





and the Common Prayer Book in your families. I am more struck 
by pleasant resemblances than by anything else.’’ We read that 

he was a sincere man who would not talk for effect, or pay compli- 

ments. Columns of interesting facts about Thackeray might be | 
collected. The various tasks he set his ‘‘ faithful old Gold Pen” 
to, he has described as follows: 


‘* Since he my faithful service did engage 
To follow him through his queer pilgrimage, 
I've drawn and written many a line and page. 


Caricatures I scribbled here, and rhymes, 
And dinner-cards, and picture pantomimes, 
And merry little children’s books at times. 


I've writ the foolish fancy of his brain ; 
The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain ; 
The idle word that he'd wish back again. 


I've helped him to pen many a line for bread ; 
FF pone with sorrow aching in his head ; 
And wake your laughter when his own heart bled. 


Feasts that were ate a thousand days ago; 
Biddings to wine that ne hath ceased to flow ; 
Gay meetings with good fellows long laid low ; 


Summons to bridal, banquet, burial, ball, 
Tradesman'’s polite remindings of his small 
Account due Christmas last — I've answered all. 


Poor Diddler's tenth petition for a half- 
Guinea ; Miss Bunyan’s for an autograph ; 
So I refuse, accept, lament, or laugh, 


Condole, congratulate, incite, praise, scoff, 
Day after day still dipping in my trough, 
And scribbling pages after pages off; 


Nor pass the words as idle phrases by: 
Stranger ! I never writ a flattery, 
Nor signed the page that registered a lie." 


About a third of this volume is devoted to Charles Dickens, 
whose biography has been written so often there is little which is 
new to tell. An account of his earliest writings is full of interest 
to struggling genius, whether in America or Europe. The lesson 
to be learned from this sketch is, that ‘‘ all things come to those 
who wait.” At first Dickens wrote for nothing, but as he was 
about to get married, he felt that he should have a little pay, and 
offered to write for Mr. Grant, of the ‘‘ New Monthly Magazine,” 
for ‘‘eight guineas per sheet."" This Mr. Grant was unable to 
pay, and meanwhile Mr. Dickens wrote his immortal ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers"’ for another monthly. ‘‘ Only imagine," says Mr. Grant, 
writing of this fact, ‘‘ Mr. Dickens offered to furnish me with a con- 
tinuation for any length of time which I might have named, of his 
‘Sketches by Boz,’ for eight guineas a sheet, whereas in little more 
than six months from that date he could — so great in the interval 
had his popularity become — have got one hundred guineas per 
sheet of sixteen ‘pages, from any of the leading periodicals of the 
day.” But to do this a man must have a genius like Dickens! 
The sketches of both Thackeray and Dickens close with a number 
of memorial poems from various authors. 





Rev. Octavius B, Frothingham, of New York City, is known as 
an extreme radical preacher, but learned and interesting withal. 
He is a grave, lean man, who thinks, and, therefore, a dangerous 
individual to encounter, especially by the great crowd of good peo- 
ple who are led, and seem content to have their orthodox thinking 
done for them. Of the many books Mr. Frothingham has given 
to the public, one of the latest, from the house of Asa K. Butts & 
Co., New York, is called ‘‘ The Safest Creed," and twelve other 
recent discourses on reason. The tendency of these discourses is 
to destroy all faith, or nearly all, in the accepted beliefs of the day, 
and the book is, therefore, one unfitted for immature minds. The 
man or woman whose faith is well grounded, may read this work, 
and escape scot-free, as they may look upon the eruption of a vol- 
cano, or witness a battle, shuddering, perhaps, but suffering no 





loss of life or limb. 


Sermons, as a rule, are not very entertaining articles to write 
about, but Mr. Frothingham’s are novel, inasmuch as they attempt 
to demolish all the orthodox beliefs of the day. In his ‘‘ Safest 
Creed’ he tells us ‘‘ that the present is our only concern,” ‘‘ that 
nobody knows anything about hell, not even whether there be such 
a place,’’ and that the creed of Christendom rests on insecure 
foundations. He tells us that the proof of prophecy ‘‘has given 
way utterly,”’ that the proof of ‘‘ miracle has fallen,’’ and he adds: 
‘‘ How shall we describe the rashness of people who build their 
faith in immortality on the resurrection of Jesus?” Mr. F. denies 
the Bible, and asserts that the Roman Church has not proved to 
be a safe refuge. He tells us that nearly every dogma of theology 
stands to-day on the defensive against the prevailing reason of the 
age. What the author has to offer in place of that which he de- 
molishes, those who read this volume will discover. It is not for 
us to say whether it will prove satisfactory or not to exceptional in- 
dividuals. We are sure the masses are not yet ready to abandon 
the footsteps of their fathers for the purpose of navigating a new 
‘‘ocean of truth!"’ Mr. Frothingham writes, besides, of the radi- 
cal belief and ‘‘ root,”’ the joy of a free faith, the gospel of to-day, 
and of character; the scientific aspect of prayer, the naked truth, 
the dying and the living God, the infernal and the celestial love, 
the immortalities of man, and the victory over death. 





Another traveler, who has spent, at various times, three or four 
years in Africa, is Mr. Winwood Reade, author of a book from the 
press of Asa K. Butts & Co., of New York, called ‘‘ The Martyr- 
dom of Man.” Mr. Reade went to Africa to study “ religion and 
morality among the natives." From writing a history of Africa, 
the traveler has felt impelled to write a history of the world, and 
the result is this volume. It proves to be a curious and not alto- 
gether uninteresting medley of strange events, compiled from a vast 
number of authors, including the historians of nearly every land and 
age, as well as those who have written on the philosophy of his- 
tory, science, and kindred subjects. The book, in four great 
divisions, treats of war, religion, liberty, and intellect, and the aim 
of Mr. Reade appears to be the demonstration of the theory that 
man has always been at war with nature, and whatever of intelli- 
gence and prosperity he enjoys comes from experience, as the 
result of his own struggles. 

The Darwin theory of the development of the species is asserted 
and maintained in its fullness by Mr. Reade, while religion is 
regarded by him as a stupendous fraud! This book is so bold in 
its denunciation of Christianity it will fail to do harm, since it dis- 
gusts in place of charming or convincing. A few extracts from 
‘*The Martyrdom of Man” will give a tolerably correct idea of its 
style and sentiments : 


*** God made all men equal,’ is a fine-sounding phrase, and has 
also done good service in its day ; but it is nota scientific fact. On 
the contrary, there is nothing so certain as the natural incquality 
of man. Those who outlive hardships and sufferings, which fall 
on all alike, owe their existence to some superiority, not only of 
body but of mind.” 


Here is a picture of the manner in which Darius, the third Em- 
peror of Persia, lived: 


‘His palaces were built of precious woods ; but the naked wood 
was never permitted to be seen ; the walls were covered with golden 
plates, the roof with silver tiles. The courts were adorned with 
white, green, and blue hangings, fastened with cords of fine linen 
to pillows of marble by silver rings. The gardens were filled with 
rare and exotic plants; from the cold bosom of the snow-white 
stone fountains sprang upward, sparkling in the air; birds of -gor- 
geous plumage flashed from tree to tree, resembling flowers where 
they perched. And as the sun sank low in the heavens, and the 
shadows on the earth grew deep, the voice of the nightingale was 
heard in the thicket, and the low cooing of the dove. Sounds of 
laughter proceeded from the house; lattices were opened; pon- 
derous doors swung back, and out poured a troop of houris which 
a Persian poet only would venture to describe. For there might 
be seen the fair Circassian, with cheeks like the ys on in its 
rosy bloom; and the Abyssinian damsel, with warm brown skin 
and voluptuous drowsy eyes; the Hindoo girl, with lithe and un- 
dulating form and figure which seemed created to caress; the 
Syrian, with aquiline and haughty look; the Greek, with features 
brightened by intellect and vivacity; and the home-born beauty 
prepared expressly for the harem, with a complexion as white 
as the milk on which she had been fed, and a face, in form and 
expression, resembling the full moon.” 


The following is a remarkable pen-portrait of Cato: 


“«Cato was a man of an iron body, which was covered with hon- 
orable scars; a loud, harsh voice, greenish gray eyes, foxy hair, 
and enormous teeth, resembling tusks. His face was so hideous 
and forbidding that, according to one of the hundred epigrams 
that were composed against him, he would wander forever on the 
banks of the Styx, for hell itself would be afraid to let him in. 
He was distinguished as a general, as an orator, and as an author; 
but he pretended that it was his chief ambition to be considered a good 
farmer. He lived in a little cottage on his Sabine estate, and went 
in the morning to practice as an advocate in the neighboring 
town.” 


Our notice of this remarkable book must close with the follow- 
ing extract in relation to prayer: 


‘Tt is in reality as foolish to pray for rain or a fair wind as it 
would be to pray that the sun should set in the middle of the oy. 
It is as foolish to pray for the healing of a disease, or for daily 
bread, as it is to pray for rain or a fair wind. It is as foolish to pray 
for a pure heart or for mental repose as it is to pray for help in 
sickness or misfortune. All the events which occur upon the earth 
result from law; even those actions which are entirely dependent 
on the caprices of the memory, or the impulse of the passions, are 
shown by statistics to be, when taken in the gross, entirely inde- 
pendent of the human will. Asa single atom, man is an enigma; 
as a whole, he is a free agent; as a species, the offspring of neces- 
sity.” 





A solid and substantial book of real merit, carefully written, and 
worthy the attention of every student or reader, is the ‘‘ Ancient 
City,’ by Fustel de Coulanges, published by Lee, Shepard & Dil- 
lingham, of New York. A better and more interesting study of 
the religion, laws and institutions of Greece and Rome, we do not 
remember to have seen. This admirable work is divided into 
five books, which treat respectively of ancient beliefs, such as wor- 
ship of the dead, the sacred fire, etc. ; the family, with the ques- 
tions of marriage, divorce, right of succession, etc. ; the city, with 
all its customs, laws and powers; revolutions, and the disappear- 
ance of the municipal regime. 


“THE ALDINE PRESS." — THE ALDINE CoMPANY, Jristers 
and Publishers, 58 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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